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Colgate & Co have 21 of our trucks of various load capacities in service in New York City alone 


Mack Saurer Hewitt 


Proved by 12 years of real use Proved by 17 years of real use Proved by 10 years of real use 


‘*Leading gasoline trucks of the world ”’ 
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Who else can give you such equipment? 


1. Trucks proved by 10, 12, and 17 years 
of service. 


me" bag oye i Tele- , 

zraph Co has 62 0 

. tousks news 2. Choice of I, 1%, 2, 3 4, 4%, 5» 6%, 7% 
and 10 tons capacity, with any load distribu- 
tion, and any style of body. 
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Answer: Nobody else. 
That’s why we say you can't afford to 


National Lead Co has 8 of our . 
Fe noe ei ori Doni; settle your transportation problem with- 


18, 1915. 


out consulting us. 


Write for truck-information applied to your business 


International Motor Company 


General Offices Works 
57th and Broadway New York Allentown Pa; Plainfield N J 
Pabst Brewing Co has 4 of our Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland 


trucks in service in their Greater Cincinnati, Buffalo, Baltimore, Jersey City, St. Louis, Atlanta, Kansas City 
New York Branches Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles and other large cities 
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Part of a fleet of 20 of our 3 to 10 ton trucks in the service of Burns Bros, retail coal dealers 
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Before this issue of The Outlook 
reaches its readers the Repub- 
lican National Convention will 
be well on its way toward the nomination of 
a Presidential candidate, if that nomination 
has not already been made. ‘The last prelimi- 
nary, then, to the meeting of the Convention 
was the action of the National Committee in 
deciding the contested cases and making up 
the temporary roll. ‘Two weeks ago we said 
that the question was being asked with in- 
creasing interest ‘‘ whether the National Com- 
mittee will actually decide each case on its 
merits, or whether steam roller tactics will be 
adopted by the Taft forces if they prove to 
be in control of the Committee.” A sufficient 
answer has been given to this question by 
the action of the National Committee. From 
the first it was apparent that the majority of 
the Committee, which favored the nomina- 
tion of Mr, Taft, was going to use its power 
to seat just as many Taft delegates as possi- 
ble, without very much regard to the actual 
merits of the case. Until Missouri was 
reached in the progress through the alpha- 
betical roll of the contested cases only one 
case had been decided in favor of a Roose- 
velt delegate. Particularly flagrant examples 
of the methods used by a majority of the 
National Committee to seat Taft delegates 
were found in the cases of the delegates from 
the Ninth Alabama District and the Thirteenth 
Indiana District, of the delegates at large from 
Indiana, of two delegates from California, and 
of the delegation from Arizona. In the Ninth 
Alabama District a convention of thirty 


The Political 
Campaign 


delegates was held, of whom eighteen were 


Roosevelt men and twelve Taft men. Two 
Roosevelt delegates to the National Conven- 
tion were selected; whereupon the twelve 
aft men withdrew, held a convention of 
their own, and selected two Taft delegates. 
lhe National Committee seated the Taft dele- 
gates. In the Thirteenth Indiana District a 


convention of ninety-seven delegates was held. 
On a viva voce vote the chairman declared 
the Taft delegates elected, and immediately 
adjourned the convention amid great dis- 
order. Subsequently fifty-one of the dele- 
gates to that convention made affidavits that 
they had voted on the zva voce vote for the 
Roosevelt delegates, and three took affidavits 
that they had veted for other delegates but 
not for Taft. The National Committee 
seated the Taft delegates, on the ground that 
it could not question the decision of the 
chairman of the convention. In the Indi- 
ana State Convention, which selected the 
delegates at large, the Taft delegates from 
one county, whose seats were contested, were 
placed on the temporary roll by the Creden- 
tials Committee and were thereupon allowed 
to vote as to whether they should retain 
those seats or not. With the contested seats 
left out the Roosevelt men had a clear ma- 
jority in the Convention. The National 
Committee seated the Taft delegates at 
large from Indiana. In California the 
State Legislature enacted a_ preferential 
primary law under which the delegates from 
the State were ali to be elected at large— 
that is, by the vote of the State, and not 
by districts. At the primary Mr. Roosevelt 
carried the State by seventy-seven thousand, 
and a solid delegation pledged to him was 
elected. There had been no question by 
any one as to the law prior to the primary, 
and the ‘Taft candidates for delegates 
went into the primary without making any 
conditions or protests. It was claimed be- 
fore the National Committee that in one 
Congressional district the two Taft delegates 
received more votes than the two Roosevelt 
delegates, and that the rules of the National 
Committee did not permit the election of all 
the delegates from a State at large, no mat- 
ter what the law of the State might provide. 
In spite of the fact that there were no dis- 
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trict delegates and even no district voting, 
the National Committee seated the two 
Taft delegates from this California district, 
thus declaring that the rules of the ‘Republi- 
can National Committee, a voluntary organ- 
ization, were superior to the laws of a sover- 
eign State. In one large county in Arizona 
a majority of the county committee caused 
a primary to be held at which the Roosevelt 
delegates to the State Convention were vic- 
torious over the Taft delegates by an enor- 
mous majority. Subsequently the minority 
of the county committee met and selected 
Taft delegates. As a result, the State 
Convention sent a Taft delegation to Chi- 
cago. ‘The National Committee seated the 
Taft delegates, the overwhelming decision 
of the voters in the primary in the crucial 
county in the State to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


The action of the Republican 
National Committee makes it 
clearer than ever that the 
Republican party is standing on the dividing 
line between two political eras. The old era 
was the era of the caucus, the convention, 
and the party committee. The new era is 
the era of the direct primary. In the old era 
the making of party nominations and the 
administration of party affairs were looked 
upon as a game in which those politicians 
who should succeed by political manipulation 
or clever trickery in securing the advantage 
of position or of numbers would be entitled 
to nominate the candidates of the party and 
to dictate its policies. In the new era the 
principle upon which the making of party 
nominations and the control of party affairs are 
founded is that the rank and file of the party 
are entitled to name its candidates for office 
and to dictate its policies. ‘The majority of 
the National Committee who are committed 
to the support of Mr. Taft are carrying on 
their work on the old theory of a game—the 
theory that those who could win the advan- 
tage in the game were entitled to rule. The 
Progressives in the party under the leadership 
of Mr. Roosevelt are committed to the new 
theory that it is the people who should really 
rule. Whichever theory may have a majority 
in the present Convention, there is no ques- 
tion which theory will ultimately win. The 
old era of politics as a game is passing and 
is giving way to the new era of real popular 
rule. 


The Old Era 
and the New 


22 June 


The tremendous interest in 
the contest in the Republican 
party has overshadowed the 
contest for the Democratic nomination. ‘Ihe 
Democratic Convention meets at Baltimore 
one week after the Convention at Chicavo, 
Practically all the delegates are now selecied, 
But so far as the record now stands no candi- 
date has a sufficient number of delegates to 
insure his nomination. ‘There are one thou- 
sand and eighty-six delegates in the Demo- 
cratic Convention, and according to the regu- 
lar rule of the Democratic party two-thirds of 
that number, or seven hundred and twenty- 
four, are necessary for a nomination. Ac- 
cording to the table printed by the New Y ork 
* Tribune,” which is probably not far from 
accurate, Mr. Champ Clark has four hun- 
dred and twelve delegates committed to him, 
Governor Wilson two hundred and eighteen, 
Mr. Underwood eighty-eight, Governors Har- 
mon, Marshall, Baldwin, and Burke respec- 
tively thirty-one, thirty, fourteen, and ten, and 
two hundred and seven delegates are uncom- 
mitted. It will be seen that the Speaker 
has a decided advantage in the number of 
delegates, but that even if all the uncom- 
mitted delegates were to vote for him he 
would not have the two-thirds vote necessary 
for nomination. Much will depend, evidently, 
upon the negotiations and maneuvers which 
take place in Baltimore when the Convention 
meets. It is quite probable that the action 
of the Democratic Convention will be largely 
influenced by the result of the Republican 
Convention. A strong potential element in 
the situation is Mr. Bryan, who undoubtedly 
still has a very large influence in the councils 
of his party. In the pre-convention cam- 
paign he has not exerted his influence for 
one particular candidate, but has largely de- 
voted himself to opposing Governor Harmon. 
What final stand he wil! take at Baltimore 
remains to be seen. Prophecies are numer 
ous that he will himself be the final choice of 
the Convention. 


The Democratic 
Campaign 


Both houses of Congress 
have agreed to attempt the 
exercise of a function that 
really belongs to the President by passing 4 
provision which forbids any army officer t 
be Chief of Staff unless he has rendered 
service as a commanding officer below the 
grade of Brigadier-General for ten years. 10 
the offense of attempting the usurpation of 
a power which does not belong to them 
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they have added the offense of what in an 
individual would be impudence and effrontery. 
They have shown their bad manners and their 
distrust of the merit of their own measure by 
tacking it on as a rider to an appropriation 
bill. In other words, they have said to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American army : 
You may not select your Chief of Staff ac- 
cording to your own judgment; you may 
not, in fact, exercise your prerogative as 
Commander-in-Chief of the army; we will 
make a law to that effect, and if you attempt 
to defy it we will put you in a position of 
being a lawbreaker in spite of the fact that 
you are given command of the army by the 
Constitution; and we are going to do this, 
moreover, by making it very difficult and em- 
barrassing for you to express your disap- 
proval of it through the exercise of the veto 
power; for we are going to make it neces- 
sary for you to veto all the appropriations of 
all the salaries of all the officers in the army 
and the other appropriations for the sup- 
port of the army, including the work of 
building the Panama Canal, if you ex- 
press your disapproval of this action. The 
offense that Congress has committed by 


this piece of arrogance is still further aggra- 


vated by the fact that this provision is 
patently directed against the present highly 
efficient Chief of Staff, General Leonard 
Wood, and principally because of his effi- 
ciency. Like other American citizens who 
have knowledge on the subject, General 
Wood has been opposed to the wasteful or 
inefficient methods with regard to our army 
posts. Both Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, however, find these army posts 
fruitful sources of political strength. Between 
a general who wishes to manage the army 
posts for the sake of the army and politicians 
who wish to manage the army posts for the 
sake of their own political fortunes the peo- 
ple of the United States ought to take very 
little time in making their choice. Serious 
for the country as would be the failure at this 
time of great appropriation bills, President 
Taft, we hope, will meet the issue presented 
to him by Congress. The party principally 
responsible for this thoroughly bad piece of 
legislation is the Democratic party, but there 
are Democrats in Congress who are free 
enough from party rule to vote decently, just 
as there are Republicans who are willing 
to vote discreditably. It is hard for the peo- 
ple of the country to register their disap- 
proval of the action of such a large number 


of men as the majority in Congress. We 
hope, however, that those who voted for this 
action will have occasion to receive the rebuke 
they merit. 
& 

Not often is a lower 

court so severely re- 

buked as the United 
States Commerce Court has been by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In 
the case of a soap company which has been 
appealed from the Commerce Court to the 
Supreme Court, Chief Justice White deliv- 
ered last week an opinion in which he used 
some very plain language regarding the claim 
of the Commerce Court. He says in the 
course of this opinion that “to give to the 
Act creating the Commerce Court the mean- 
ing affixed to it by the Court below . 
would be virtually to overthrow the entire 
system which had arisen from the adoption 
and enforcement of the Act to regulate com- 
merce.” That seems to us to be a very 
severe reprimand. The case was one in 
which the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
the administrative body charged with the 
enforcement of the Inter-State Commerce 
Law, denied the relief for which the soap 
company had petitioned. ‘The Commission 
said that the rules of the railway concerning 
which the soap company complained con- 
formed to the Act regulating commerce, and 
tended to prevent discriminations. ‘There- 
upon the soap company petitioned the 
Commerce Court and made complaint of 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission. ‘The 
Inter-State Commerce Commission  chal- 
lenged the right of the Court to hear the 
complaint, inasmuch as there was no affirma- 
tive order of the Commission upon which 
the Court could pass. ‘The Court, neverthe- 
less, decided to go on and hear the merits of 
the case. After hearing the matter the 
Commerce Court decided that the Commis- 
sion was right on the merits of the question. 
Thereupon the soap company appealed to 
the Supreme Court, and now the Supreme 
Court decides that the Commerce Court ex- 
ceeded its powers in attempting to take up 
the question at all. Briefly stated, the point 
is that it is the business of the Commission 
to administer the law, and the business of 
the Court, not to enforce its conceptions of 
the meaning of the Inter-State Commerce 
Law, but simply to decide whether the affirm- 
ative orders of the Commission are contrary 
to law. By undertaking to pass upon the 
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merits of the question, the Supreme Court 
declares, the Commerce Court claimed a power 
that “‘ would of necessity amount to a substi- 
tution of the Court for the Commission.” 
The Supreme Court points out that the pur- 
pose of creating a Commerce Court “ was 
not to create a court with new and strange 
powers destructive of the previous well-estab- 
lished administrative authority of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission.” This opinion 
of the Supreme Court is an indorsement and 
confirmation of the views repeatedly ex- 
pressed by many Americans concerning the 
attitude of the Commerce Court since it was 
established through the efforts of President 
Taft. The fear that the newly established 
Commerce Court would be tempted to con- 
sider itself a sort of overlord of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission and undertake 
to substitute its judgment on administrative 
questions for the judgment of the Commis- 
sion has found no little justification in the 
record of the Court. Now Congress has 
attempted to get rid of the Court by a pro- 
vision inserted in one of the great appropria- 
tion bills. This is altogether the wrong way 
of exercising judicial recall. It may be too 
much to expect that the Commerce Court 
will keep within its legitimate sphere ; it is 
debatable whether the Court should be 
abolished or not; but it ought not to be 
abolished by the adoption of a rider on an 
appropriation bill. 


Mr. Berger, Socialist Member 
of Congress, has introduced 
a resolution to impeach Judge 
Hanford of the Federal District Court in the 
State of Washington. ‘The ground for his 
action is that Judge Hanford revoked the 
citizenship papers of Leonard Oleson because 
Oleson was a Socialist. Attorney-General 
Wickersham has expressed the view that 
Oleson was unjustly treated. Ina statement 
given to the press Judge Hanford makes it 
clear that the reason for his ruling is not to 
be found in the character of Oleson or in 
-any alleged misdeeds. What Judge Hanford 
says is that “‘Oleson admitted that he is a 
Socialist, a frequenter of assemblages of 
Socialists in which he participates as a 
speaker, advocating a propaganda for radical 
changes in the institutions of the country ;” 
that Oleson is affiliated with a party whose 
main object is the “ complete elimination of 
property rights in this country ;” that Oleson 
insisted that all the land, buildings, and indus- 


Impeachment 
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trial institutions should become the comm. 
property of all the people,” and that wh n 
that is done through the ballot, there \ ‘lj 
be no more use for the political government 
of the country. Judge Hanford adds that 
“those who believe in the propagation of 
crude theories hostiie to the Constitution are 
barred,” and the privilege of becoming natu- 
ralized is restricted to those ‘“ whose seiiti- 
ments are compatible with genuine allegicnce 
to the existing Government, as defined by 
the oath which they are required to take.” 
Judge Hanford concludes : 

In order to secure a certificate of naturaliza- 
tion he intentionally made representations to the 
Court which necessarily deceived the Court, or 
his application for naturalization would have 
been denied. Therefore, by the petition which 
he was required to file and his testimony at the 
final hearing of his application, and by taking 
the oath which was administered to him in open 
court, he perpetrated a fraud upon the United 
States and committed an offense for which he 
may be punished as provided by law. The case, 
therefore, comes clearly within the provision of 
the law requiring the Court to set aside and can- 
cel his certificate of naturalization, and it was 
so decreed. 


Whether this ruling of Judge Hanford 
forms a proper ground for impeachment 
rests with the House of Representatives, 
which has the right to bring the accusation, 
and the Senate, which has the right to render 
a decision. That the ruling is extraordinary 
and unjust, in the light of Judge Hanford’s 
own public defense, is hardly debatable. What 
Judge Hanford has done is to cancel the 
naturalization papers of a man for holding 
opinions maintained by a political party which 
at the last Presidential election polled almost 
a half-million votes. It is no part of a 
judge’s business to use his judicial power for 
the purpose of combating political and eco- 
nomic opinions with which he does not hap- 
pen to agree, even if he believes that those 
opinions are hostile to what he regards as a 
desirable form of government and a desira- 
ble order of society. If one is to be dis- 
franchised for desiring changes in the Con- 
stitution, one is likely to be found in some 
excellent company, including Presidents and 
Members of Congress. 


Boston is going through 
a form of industrial ex- 
perience which repeats 
what has happened in many large cities. 
There is practically only one question at issue 
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between the employees of the elevated lines 
and the employing company, and that is 
whether the men may organize themselves 
by their own methods into unions without 
thereby endangering their hold upon their 
positions. ‘There is nothing in this issue 
which for one moment should be allowed to 
throw a great city’s passenger traffic into 
turmoil and confusion. The actual disturb- 
ance in Boston has been less than it was, for 
instance, in the great street car strike in 
Philadelphia ; there have been sporadic eases 
of assault and minor disturbances, but no 
serious breach of the peace. It is also true 
that the running of the cars has not been 
stopped, but it has been delayed and the serv- 
ice has been unsatisfactory. But even this 
mild form of strike in a public service corpo- 
ration ought not to be possible. The rights 
of the public at large ought to stand first in 
order of time for consideration. Massachu- 
setts has a system of arbitration, and the 
State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
has attempted to bring both parties to the 
dispute into an agreement to arbitrate, but 
so far without success. This negative result 
proves the inefficiency of a system of concili- 
ation vested in a board which has little actual 
power. Nothing is more certain than that, as 


time goes on, the repetition of such industrial 
quarrels as this will lead to the establishment 
of laws forbidding absolutely and under pen- 
alties the abrupt withdrawal from work of 


employees in public service companies. 
This course would be absolutely tyrannical, 
however, if it were not coupled with equally 
efficient provision for the hearing and settle- 
ment of such disputes by an authoritative 
and unbiased body. The Outlook, as our 
readers well know, maintains as just the 
right of employees to organize themselves 
into unions and to deal with their employers 
collectively rather than individually. But 
here again, coupled with the right to organ- 


ie, should be, and must be, some method - 


of holding the union responsible for its col- 
lective action and subject to reasonable 
methods of settling disputes. In this case 
the employing company insists that it will 
not submit to outside interference, and by 
this it seems to mean that the attempt to 
organize unions has been managed by labor 
leaders not in their employ. The company 
also points out that a fraternal association of 
the employees already exists, but it is evi- 
dent that the men themselves believe that 
their interests require a different kind of 
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labor organization. How or by whom such 
an organization is formed is not, it seems 
to us, a material matter; the strikers argue 
correctly that they have an established right 
to unionize, and that the basis of organiza- 
tion is that which exists generally throughout 
organized labor in America. Meanwhile 
the strike is serving as a graphic object-les- 
son of the folly and inefficiency of present 
methods of dealing with the relations be- 
tween labor and capital. 


& 


The House of Representa- 
tives on May 4 passed a 
measure popularly known as 
the Injunction Bill, which seems to The 
Outlook essentially just and right. It pro- 
vides that, in general, no injunction shall be 
issued without previous notice, unless impor- 
tant and irreparable injury is likely to ensue 
to the complainant because of delay, and 
such delay as would probably permit the act 
complained of to be accomplished before a 
hearing could be had; that even in such 
case the injunction shall expire at the end of 
seven days as a maximum, unless the time is 
extended after notice to the defendants ; that 
the order of injunction shall be binding only 
upon, the parties to the suit, or their agents, 
or those in active concert with them, who 
shall receive actual notice of the injunction ; 
and that no injunction shall be issued in labor 
disputes unless necessary to prevent irrepa- 
rable injury to property for which there is no 
adequate remedy at law; nor shall such 
injunction enjoin the defendants from striking 
or peacefully advising others to strike, or 
peaceful picketing, or from a primary boy- 
cott, or from paying or withholding strike 
benefits, or from peaceful assembling at any 
place in a lawful manner and for lawful pur- 
poses. This measure is more conservative 
than the British law on the subject, and 
seems to be reasonable and just. In Great 
Britain the law has defined what may and 
what may not be done in labor wars. As 
far back as 1875 Parliament provided that 
strikers should not be liable to criminal prose- 
cution for agreeing or combining to do what- 
ever it would not be criminal for one person 
to do. In 1906 the exemption from prose- 
cution was extended to include exemption 
from civil liability on the same condition. 
Certain acts, however, are distinctly declared 
punishable, such as the use of violence or 
intimidation. the persistent following of an- 
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other person about from place to. place, the 
concealment of another person’s tools, clothes, 
or other property, the besetting of a house 
where such another person resides; though 
the law expressly declares that it is lawful to 
attend at or near a house for peacefully 
obtaining or communicating information or 
peacefully persuading a person to work or 
abstain from working. In comparison with 
this law the bill in Congress is of course 
rather narrow in scope. It is high time that 
legislation should put some bounds upon the 
power of the courts to issue injunctions in 
labor disputes, and furnish a reasonably clear 
definition of what is and what is not lawful 
to both employer and employee. 

The problem of municipal 
government is one of the 
most serious which the 
American people have to solve. But it is a 
problem to which the attention of the Ameri- 
can people is being directed with increasing 
force and to the solution of which a great 
deal of thought and energy is being givén. 
Among the practical measures for the im- 
provement of city governments is the Confer- 
ence of Mayors of cities in New York State, 
which has just been held for the third year 
at Utica. Between two and three hundred 
delegates were present from all over the 
State, including about thirty-five mayors, 
other officials from many municipalities, an 
important delegation from New York City, 
and a number of students of municipal prob- 
lems. The Conference this year laid espe- 
cial emphasis upon the need for home rule in 
cities. A memorial addressed to the Con- 
ference by a committee headed by the Mayor 
of Poughkeepsie enunciated these important 
principles : 

Cities and villages should be given full powers 
in local self-government, including the right to 
make their own charters. The principles which 
should underlie every municipal organization 
we conceive to be that the number of officers 
shall be small enough to permit of the definite 
choice of office-holders, that the offices shall be 
sufficient in importance to attract men of abil- 
ity, and that there shall be sufficient centraliza- 
tion of authority and responsibility to permit of 
efficiency in the administration of municipal 
affairs. These principles may include a mayor 
and council plan and a commission form, which 
should be provided in a general municipal or- 
ganization act; the details of each such form 
should be left in control of any city. A non- 

artisan municipal elections act should provide 

or the election of municipal officers without the 
use of National party emblems or names, permit- 
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ting cities to more nearly determine city ele 
tions on city issues. 

The first sentence of this statement of princi- 
ples, which was received sympathetically |), 
this group of men actively engaged in the 
work of city government, strikes at the root 
of the matter. Until the people of the city 
have the power to determine under what 
kind of government the community shall live 
it will be impossible to hold the people of a 
city responsible for the way in which their 
government is administered. On this point 
we cannot do better than repeat what The 
Outlook said three years ago: ‘ Wha: is 
needed is not relief from the consequences 
of irresponsible government, but the cure of 
irresponsible government itself. There is 
but one way by which city government can 
be made responsible to the people of the city ; 
that is, by making the people of the city 
responsible for the city government. And 
they cannot be held responsible for their 
government unless they have the power to 
choose what sort of government they shall 
In other words, the cure for the fun- 
damental ills of city government is a charter 
created by the city itself. . . . This would 
not only enable cities to try wholesome ex- 
periments, and to profit by the experience of 
other cities, but it would also be in accord 
with American principles of government. 
As it is the people of the United States that 
create and amend the Constitution of the 
United States, and as it is the people of the 
State that create and amend the constitution 
of the State, so it is the people of the city 
that should create and have the power to 
amend the charter, that is, the constitution of 
the city.’”” The Conference of Mayors before 
it adjourned appointed a committee whose 
function is to attempt to bring about in New 
York State legislation, first, to give the munici- 
palities of the State more power in forming 
their own charters ; and, second, to improve 
and to increase the number of forms of char- 
ters among which the different municipalities 
may select. This practical movement on the 
part of active municipal officials is an encour- 
aging sign. 

£2) 

The note most strongly 
sounded in the first 
addresses made to this 
year’s graduates was that of moral and spit 
itual values as- the standard measure of suc- 
cessful life. This note was simultaneously 
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struck at Columbia and at Princeton. ‘“ Every- 
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thing turns,” said President Butler at Colum- 
bia, ‘‘on whether success is interpreted in 
terms of disciplined character, of generous 
service, of real accomplishment. . . We 
need in our individual lives, and we sadly 
need in our National and international life, 
sobriety, stability, dignity of mind and of 
conduct. .... On every hand we see men’s 
characters offered for sale at the price of pal- 
try and passing gain. . . . Nouniversity can 
justify itself if it goes on multiplying the num- 
ber of such as these. . . . Real men and 
women are all too few. Only in the making 
of such our university shall be justified of its 
children.” At Princeton President Hibben 
emphasized the same cardinal truth: ‘“ Our 
very birthright is an inheritance of responsi- 
bility ; we win freedom only through a spirit 
of reverence for the reign of law. . . . There 
are many pursuits in life, but only one cause 
—to realize in ourselves and to help others 
to realize the divine nature in man, and thus 
to prove the dignity and the power of human 
life in the highe~ ranges of its possibilities. . . . 
Every man is called to consecrate his life to 
the great cause. . . . There are two factors 
which combine to determine your responsi- 
bility—the world’s need and your ability to 
meet it... . Whether your life is a success or 
failure will be determined solely by the set of re- 
sponsibilities which you recognize as supreme 
and heartily endeavor to discharge. Circum- 
stances will not make you or unmake you, but 
solely the burden of obligation which you are 
brave enough to shoulder.’’ Amply did those 
addresses recognize the urgent responsibility 
for moral leadership which rests on our uni- 
versities no less than on our churches. Of 
the honorary degrees conferred by Columbia, 
Colonel Goethals, of Canal fame, received 
that of Doctor of Science; Mr. George 
Haven Putnam, the well-known publisher, 
and President Hibben of Princeton, that of 
Doctor of Letters; Bishop Rhinelander, of 
Pennsylvania, that of Doctor of Sacred The- 
ology ; Professor Burgess, now retiring from 
forty years of service in Columbia, Mr. Un- 
derwood, the distinguished Representative of 
Alabama, and Chief Justice White of the 
Supreme Court, received that of Doctor of 
Laws. Princeton conferred on William Dean 
Howells, “ as the dean of the guild of belles- 
lettres in America,” the degree of Doctor of 
Letters; on James Ford Rhodes, as “ our 
first living American historian,” Judge Alfred 
Reed, of New Jersey, and Dr. Stewart, the 
retiring President pro tempore, now ninety 
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years of age, that of Doctor of Laws; that 
of Doctor of Humanities was given to Pro- 
fessor George Herbert Palmer, of Harvard. 
Commencement at Vassar was made notable 
by the graduation of the largest class in the 
history of the college. ‘The graduating class at 
West Point was complimented by the Super- 
intendent, General Barry, for its eminent 
prowess in athletics. Colonel Goethals, who 
gave the annual address, struck the same note 
as Presidents Butler and Hibben. “ The high- 
est duty of West Point,” said he, “‘is to develop 
character. West Point means honorable deal- 
ing with all men. _ Its basis is loyalty—loyalty 
to right conduct, loyalty to superiors, loyalty 
to one another, and loyalty to the Nation.” 
At New York University Mr. John Barrett, 
Director-General of the Pan-American Union, 
spoke upon “ Our New National Responsi- 
bilities,’ the greatest of which, in his view, 
is ‘our international responsibility upon the 
Western Hemisphere.” The next five years 
he regarded as critical for this, and as impera- 
tive for its fulfillment the practice of the 
golden rule toward all American republics. 
The address of Chancellor Brown discussed 
the problem of higher efficiency, affirming 
the main factor to be the acquisition of the 
higher standards and ideals. 


2) 


A correspondent of the London 
“Times,” who has had excep- 
tional opportunities of meeting people off the 
beaten highways in Italy, reports the substan- 
tial unanimity of the country in supporting 
the Government in carrying on the war 
against Turkey. His impressions have been 
formed largely in small towns remote from 
large centers, where the local spirit has been 
for a great many decades the expression of 
the public mind. When Italy, forty years 
ago, ceased to be a geographical expression, 
and the provinces were united under Victor 
Emmanuel, local jealousies were so keen that 
there were many who doubted whether Pied- 
mont, Venice, Rome, and Sicily would hold 
together. The national spirit has been steadily 
growing, the sense of unity deepening, and 
the war with Tripoli has brought out the 
consciousness of solidarity in a striking way. 
Particularism has given way to nationalism ; 
and Piedmontese, Venetians, Florentines, 
Romans, and Neapolitans have become Ital- 
ians. Italy has at last found itself. Not all 
Italians, however, according to the “ ‘Times’s ” 
correspondent, approve of the conduct of the 
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war. Many share the view of foreign ob- 
servers, that Tripoli_must be conquered in 
Tripoli; and these Italians are asking them- 
selves what progress has been made during 
the five months, and what has been gained 
by seizing the islands in the Aégean. So 
far the action of the Italians in the A‘gean 
appears to have irritated the Turks rather than 
to have alarmed them. The possibilities of 
complication are manifold. Among these is 
the demand of a body of apparently self- 
chosen Deputies that Crete should be annexed 
to Greece. ‘The Greek Prime Minister has 
refused to sanction this project, but it sug- 
gests possibilities of disturbance of European 
relations which would be much more serious. 
The “Japan Times,” on the other hand, 
thinks it was a wise move to seize the Island 
of Rhodes, on account of its strategic impor- 
tance. It commands nearly all the naviga- 
tion routes of the eastern Mediterranean. 
The steamers which ply between Constanti- 
nople and Salonica, between points in 
Cyprus and Syria and Alexandria and Port 
Said in Egypt, and the majority of the coast- 
wise steamérs, either pass between Rhodes 
and Crete, or call at the town of Rhodes. 
The occupation of the island, therefore, puts 
the Italians in a position to prevent the carry- 
ing of contraband goods to the scene of war 
in Tripoli, and to cut off a large part of the sea 
travel of Constantinople. Itis interesting to 
remember that the ‘Turks first seriously 
affected Western Europe by blocking the 
usual channels of trade between the East 
and the West. And now, after many cen- 
turies, a Western country is applying the 
same method to them. 


32) 


Nebraska has recently lost 
one of its leading men by 
the death of David Brainerd 
Perry, President of Doane College, at Crete. 
Dr. Perry was a true builder whose name 
will long be associated with the beginnings of 
higher education in Nebraska. He was born 
in Massachusetts, was graduated from Yale 
in 1862, spent a year each in the Princeton, 
Union, and Yale Theological Schools, traveled 
abroad, went to Nebraska as a home mis- 
sionary when the State was only five years 
old, organized a number of churches, was 
called to Doane College at the time of its 
foundation in_1872, and for a year was the 
entire faculty of the institution. In 1881 he 
became President. He was both a dreamer 
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and a man of action; a student of the classi. 
with a marked New England pronunciatio,), 
He had a quiet manner, in striking contrast 
to the go-as-you-please and informal ways 
of an early community. One who knew 
him well says of him that when he started 
the first building on the green-covered iil] 
near Crete, bare of houses and trees, it was 
thought he could not make it go. He was 
slow, and he hada drawl in his speech; but tiat 
drawl, the writer says, “could pull a ton.” 
Building followed building, funds were se- 
cured and endowments raised by the quiet, 
tireless man with a drawl in his voice. Dr. 
Perry’s poetic quality came out in his bacca- 
laureate sermons, which are described as 
“rapt recitations of a medizval chanter 
reading from the inscriptions on the walls of 
an ancient temple.’”’ He taught Horace so 
that his students not only entered into the 
life of the great poet, but into the life of a 
great nation. The country has been fortu- 
nate in its power to produce men of this 
type, who have combined scholarly attain- 
ment, poetic imagination, and the ability to 
deal with small things until they became 
great. 


ol 
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When, a few years ago, it 
was announced that the 
Bach Festivals at Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, were to be discontinued, 
because Dr. J. Fred. Wolle was to move to 
the Pacific Coast and therefore could conduct 
them no longer, there were many expressions 
of regret at the serious loss which this meant 
to music in America. That Dr. Wolle was 
to render good service of another kind in the 
West could not change this fact. Now, how- 
ever, that Dr. Wolle has returned to Bethle- 
hem, the Bethlehem Bach Festivals have been 
revived. The first one of the new series was 
given in the chapel of Lehigh University on 
the last day of May and the first day of June. 
Musicians and those whom Mr. R. H. Schauf- 
fler has called creative listeners gathered 
there from all over the country. As on 
former occasions, the Moravian Trombone 
Choir announced each session from the belfry 
in the tall spire of the chapel by the playing 
of three chorales. These Festivals differ from 
the ordinary musical performance in one im- 
portant respect. The choral works of Bach 
which are there performed were composed to 
be used as religious services. In Bethlehem 
the circumstances are such as to make it 
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perfectly natural, almost inevitable, that they 
should be used in this way. On Friday four 
cantatas, never sung elsewhere in this coun- 
try so far as known, were sung, and at the 
end of the Friday evening session the audi- 
ence joined in the singing of several chorales. 
On Saturday was sung the great “ B Minor 
Mass.” The Festival will be given at Bethle- 
hem next year. It is to be hoped that these 
Festivals will be continued permanently. 


A large part of the time of 
Congress is consumed with 
matters in which the gen- 
eral public has no interest. In the Sixty- 
first Congress 1,947 bills were introduced in 
the Senate alone to pay the claims of indi- 
viduals against the Government. Five out 
of every seven bills in the House and three 
out of every five bills in the Senate propose 
to grant pensions or increases of pension by 
special act of Congress, though we have the 
most liberal pension laws in the world and 
though our annual pension budget is larger 
than the combined annual pension rolls of 
the five largest nations of Europe. Many 
bills are introduced to “correct military rec- 
ords” or grant “honorable discharges” to 
men who have been carried on the rolls of 


How Congress 
Spends Its Time 


the army and navy for nearly fifty years as 


deserters and bounty-jumpers. If you own 
property near a Government reservation and 
wish to connect with its water main, the 
ponderous machinery of Congress must be 
set in motion for that purpose. March 21 
last Senator Briggs introduced S. 5948 to 
permit the Hires Turner Glass Company to 
connect its property at Rosslyn, Virginia, 
with the water main at Fort Myer, Virginia. 
If you purchase a steamer encumbered by a 
mortgage, you must secure an act of Con- 
gress before you will be permitted to change 
the name of the vessel. Why should such 
trivial matters have to come before Congress 
for adjustment? Yet S. 3869, which re- 
cently passed Congress, authorized the 
Inland Steamship Company to change the 
name of the steamer W. R. Woodford to N. 
F. Leopold. The registration of steamboats, 
while a subject of. some importance, should 
scarcely call for the exercise of the activities 
of Congress and the Chief Executive of the 
Nation. Of a similar character are bills to 
authorize the building of bridges over naviga- 
ble rivers. General laws should be drawn 
vesting control in some proper official over 
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such matters of administrative detail. More- 
over, Congress combines the functions of a 
State Legislature and Board of Aldermen 
for the city of Washington, with the President 
enjoying the dual capacity of Governor and 
Mayor of that interesting city. Ifa street is 
to be widened or extended, we have an act 
of Congress. Similarly if its name is to be 
changed. H. R. 17237 provides for paving 
the alley in square numbered 1043 in Wash- 
ington. By H. R. 16833 Congress is called 
upon to regulate the collection of garbage in 
Washington. Ten legislative days were con- 
sumed by the House of Representatives the 
past winter in debating the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriation Bill. The incidents of 
the debate, though trifling, were edifying: 
Whether the keeper of the Washington 
pound should receive $1,200 or $1,500 a 
year; whether messengers in the municipal 
service can live on $50 a month; the desira- 
bility of paving certain streets and alleys; 
the cost of keeping a horse in the capital 
city; whether municipal employees should 
be permitted to take their families riding 
in automobiles owned by the District Govern- 
ment. The point is that we are electing 
members of Congress to legislate for the 
Nation. Is it not about time for Congress 
to give more attention to the great political 
and economic problems of the day instead of 
devoting so great a proportion of its energies 
to passing special pension bills, bills to change 
the names of steamers, and bills to authorize 
the paving of alleys in Washington ? 


The Venetians have some 
rights in their own city, though 
tourists are very apt to‘assume 
that the Venice of the past must be kept with- 
out change, and that any attempt to adapt 
the old city to modern uses is an invasion 
of their rights. The introduction of motor 
boats on the Grand Canal is to be regretted ; 
it has brought into the air an element of 
noise and into the Canal a roughness of 
motion which visitors very much dislike. 
Moreover, the swiftly darting motor does not 
harmonize well with the old palaces. But the 
motors were a necessity ; and the tourist has 
had to yield to the needs of the present popu- 
lation. The siren which is blown by a manu- 
facturing establishment far down on the Grand 
Canal is extremely offensive, and probably its 
use could be avoided. But the Venetians of 
to-day, while they mean to have the comforts of 
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life, are by no means indifferent to the his- 
tory, architecture, and art which constitute a 
great asset for the city. ‘The Campanile has 
been restored, and the restoration is said to 
be remarkable in its fidelity and integrity. 
The latest project to modernize the city is to 
connect Venice by tunnels with the mainland 
and with the Giudecca and the Lido. This 
means of transportation is greatly needed, 
and fortunately will be invisible. What will 
happen will be the transformation of the Lido 
from comparative quiet into a more or less 
refined Coney Island. But the people are 
entitled to their baths in the Adriatic. It is 
necessary to take two gondoliers if one wishes 
to make a trip by gondola across to the island, 
and the journey takes considerable time. The 
trip by boat and trolley takes less time and is 
less expensive, but it could be greatly short- 
ened by an underground tunnel; and, if the 
foundations of the city are well protected, 
those who care most for its preservation as 
Ruskin and the painters saw it will not com- 
plain. 
ty 


THE OUTLOOK’S PLATFORM 


The Outlook does not wait for the result 
of either the Republican or the Democratic 
Convention to restate the political principles 
which it will maintain during the summer 
campaign, whatever the platforms and the 
candidates of the political parties. 


The cure for the evils of democracy is 
more democracy. 

The American Government should be a 
government by the people, not by represent- 


atives of the people; representatives are 
selected not to rule the people, but to carry 
out the will of the — 

Wherever in the Nation government over 
the people exists, government by the people 
should be substituted. 

To secure government by the people, the 
short ballot and the direct primary are ap- 
plicable in all elections and under all condi- 
tions ; the initiative, the referendum, and the 
recall are applicable to some questions and 
under some conditions. 

The Constitutional right of the President 
to exercise full executive power should be 
rigorously preserved against usurpation by 
either Congress or the courts. 

The power now exercised by the courts 
to set aside legislation as unconstitutional 
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should either be limited or an appeal from 
such action to the people should be provide: 
for by a properly guarded referendum. 

The mineral lands, forest lands, and wat 
powers now belonging to the Nation shou'. 
be retained in the ownership and under tiie 
control of the Nation. 

The prevention and punishment of unjust 
business methods by prosecution under i\e 
Anti-Trust Law should be~ supplemented 
by National regulation of the great indis- 
trial corporations through an administrative 
bureau. 

There should be a revision of the tariff, 
conducted to promote the interests of all the 
people, not the special interests of the few; 
it should be made schedule by schedule ; and 
it should be based on information obtained 
by non-partisan experts. 

The currency should be made more elastic 
through the creation of a central reservoir of 
credit, and at the same time kept under 
Government control. 

Both Federal and State legislation should 
provide adequate workmen’s compensation 
acts, transferring the ordinary risks of organ- 
ized industry from the individual workman to 
the employing concern. 

It is the right of the people in their gov- 
ernments, municipal, State, and Federal, to 
do for themselves whatever, in their judg- 
ment, they can do better than private enter- 
prise can do for them 

In order that social justice may be secured, 
it is the duty of the Government, National 
and State, to protect the physical, intellectual, 
and moral well-being of the community— 
especially of the women and children ; and 
the interests of the general public whenever 
those interests are imperiled by labor dis- 
putes. 

The United States should work toward the 
ultimate establishment of an International 
Supreme Court for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, and in the meantime should 
maintain an army and navy of sufficient 
strength and efficiency to insure respect for 
its demands in behalf of national or inter- 
national justice. 

In legislation public welfare should always 
be put above special interests, and human 
rights above property rights whenever the 
two conflic 


In this statement of principles we have 
said nothing respecting temperance legislation 
or woman suffrage, because these are State, 
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not Federal, issues. But The Outlook be- 
lieves in the regulation and restriction of the 
liquor traffic by local option and high license, 
not by State-wide prohibition. It believes 
that women have a right to be consulted 
before political responsibilities are thrust 
upon them, and that in no community should 
the men put those responsibilities upon the 
women until a majority of the women have, in 
a popular referendum, affirmatively declared 
themselves desirous to assume them. 


2) 


THE COLLEGE, NOT THE 
SHERIFF 


The phrasé ‘‘ American college,” so often 
used, is a misnomer; there is no such insti- 
tution. There is no one distinctively Ameri- 
can college ; there are scores of distinctively 
American colleges. This variety of type is 
the evidence of the vitality of the American 
spirit and the reality of American educa- 
tional institutions in communities which have 
developed freely in the freedom of the Amer- 
ican system, and have not only framed laws 
adapted to their special conditions, but have 
shaped educational methods to meet their 
special needs. ‘There are various types of 
the university which, while offering a great 
variety of courses and maintaining high 
academic standards, differ as widely as 
Harvard, Columbia, the University of Vir- 
ginia, the Johns Hopkins University, the 
University of Chicago, and the great State 
universities, of which Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, and Nebraska stand in the 
forefront. There are colleges which em- 
phasize the teaching of the humanities, like 
Williams, Amherst, Kenyon, Beloit; and 
there are colleges which adapt their methods 
to the special needs of communities. The 
classics, philosophy, literature, and kindred 
subjects may be studied in a group of col- 
leges from the Atlantic to the Pacific; and 
every form of applied science, every kind of 
manual training, every form of preparation 
for the professions and vocations, is taught 
in a still larger group of institutions. 

On the side of original investigation and 
laboratory work Clark University and a dozen 
other institutions are offering such facilities 
to advanced students that the young Ameri- 
can specialist no longer depends on the 
German university. On the other hand, the 
carpenter, the stone-mason, the mechanic, the 
small farmer, may take a college course which 


shall fit him to become an expert in his call- 
ing. 

There may be too many colleges in the 
country, though that is by no means certain 
in a country which has a passionate faith in 
education ; there cannot be too many types 
of colleges. ‘Too many of the older colleges 
are doing the same kind of work, and there 
is undoubtedly duplication of educational 
machinery ; but in a society in which expert- 
ness is more and more demanded of the 
many, as it was formerly demanded of the 
few, there must be a great number of voca- 
tional and local colleges. 

Berea College is an example of the insti- 
tution which has been deliberately shaped to 
serve a great group of neglected people ; and, 
in serving its constituency, to serve the coun- 
try with almost unparalleled directness and 
effectiveness. ‘The man who carries the 
conventional college standards to Berea finds 
himself rapidly readjusting his ideas of col- 
lege life and work. The old schedules, the 
ancient curriculum, do not exist at Berea; 
though the young men and women may go 
from the class-room in which the difficult art 
of mountain farming is taught, or from the 
workshops in which young carpenters are 
making good furniture, to the class-rooms in 
which the familiar sounds of Latin and Greek 
are heard. ‘The President, Dr. Frost, was a 
Professor of Greek before the unspoken 
appeal of two million neglected people called 
him from the delights of the richest field of 
scholarship to be a pioneer college builder 
and become the urgent and tireless apostle 
of a new kind of popular education. What 
Berea does is not, however, to give a new 
kind of education, but to give as many kinds 
of education as a great group of people 
need. 

Five or six miles from Berea the turnpike 
ends and the trails or paths begin ; from that 
point the traveler walks or rides astride. He 
finds himself in a great mountain region in 
which two million people have lived by 
themselves for three or more generations. 
They are of English blood, they use old 
forms of English speech, they remember old 
English ballads, they are simple, hospitable, 
brave, and clean. They live in lonely places ; 
their schools have been few, remote, rudi- 
mentary, and irregular. ‘They have listened 
to a religious teaching which has either 
scorched their sensibilities with the fire of 
emotion or left them indifferent to appeals 
which have made heaven a vague hope and 
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hell a vivid and pressing reality. ‘They have 
lived in lonely log houses, far from neigh- 
bors, with little money and little care for it; 
their children have grown up far from people, 
but within the sound of running water and 
in the shadow of the great hills. 

These people form a great division in the 
modern army of workers which has waited 
for the hour when the command should ring 
through the mountains and summon them to 
take up the burdens and share the prosperity 
of the Nation. 

Berea College has sounded that bugle call 
to life and work in every little valley ; and 
every mountain home has heard the voice 
of a mighty helper close at hand. The 
College has studied the need it would 
supply, eager to pour itself out in that self- 
forgetfulness which sets a man or an institu- 
tion free to give all that it has to others. 
Out of those mountain homes has come an 
army of young life unspoiled, untrained, 
eager; ready to receive the great impulses 
of citizenship, to be made ready in brain and 
hand for the work of a democratic community 
which needs help in dealing with its tremen- 
dous problems. 

During the year Berea teaches sixteen hun- 
dred young men and women; the village is 


a big school throbbing with vital energy; 
teachers and students work together with 
the earnestness that comes when the need is 
great, the time short, and the working facili- 


ties meager. ‘The College has laid its hands 
on shops and business buildings in order to 
house and provide for many of its students ; 
for Berea is not a college-of-ease nobly housed 
and endowed; it is a college in the field, 
working at short range, with little thought of 
time or pay or comfort. It does not even 
stay in Berea; it sends a skirmish line of 
teachers into the mountains, who carry the 
service of friendship and the light of knowl- 
edge to lonely homes and remote communi- 
ties. If ever a college held a great light 
aloft in a dark place, that college is Berea. 

It is doing a great work for the Nation. 
Not long ago the country was startled by a 
new and terrible tragedy in the long story of 
mountain warfare. In the very home of 
law, in a court-house in the mountains of 
Virginia, there had been a sudden drawing of 
guns, a deadly fire, and six murders. Then 
the murderers hid themselves in mountain 
caverns, and were hunted like wild beasts. 
‘The cure for the murderous lawlessness of 
the feud is not an army of sheriffs; it is 
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Berea College. Lawlessness ends wherever 
the College gets a foothold; its boys some- 
times come with guns in their pockets, but 
they do not take them away. Such a college 
ought not to ask in vain for roofs to put 
over the heads of the army that comes to 
it to be imbued with the American spirit ; nox 
for money, not to pay teachers—for nobod; 
is really paid at Berea—but to take care of 
them while they work for the country. 


LETTERS TO UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 


I thank you for calling my attention to the 
article of John Burroughs in the ‘“ Century 
Magazine ”’ on the “ Gospel of Nature.” In 
the main I heartily agree with it, and wish 
that I had learned in my youth to observe 
and to enjoy nature as John Burroughs does. 

Nature may be regarded as a vast machine 
which we are to study in order that we may 
use it for the enhancement of our comfort. 
So Mr. Edison regards it. 

Or as a laboratory, in which we may learn 
truths of life and acquire self-development. 
So Mr. Darwin regarded it. 

Or as a museum filled with curiosities and 
beauties, in which we may gain esthetic 
enjoyment and that life to which beauty 
ministers. So John Burroughs regards it. 

But nature has no gospel. 

Reverence is a feeling of respect and ad- 
miration which an inferior feels toward a 
superior. Nature is not superior to man; it 
is inferior to man. Nature is material, man 
is spiritual; nature is mechanical, man is 
intellectual; nature is blindly subject to in- 
visible forces, man is self-governing ; nature 
has no moral qualities and is not morally 
accountable, man is a free moral agent, capa- 
ble of right and wrong, and subject to reward 
and penalty, to approval and to condemna- 
tion. We condemn Nero who rekindled the 
conflagration in Rome, but not Vesuvius 
which buried Herculaneum in lava; we 
applaud the Dutch for bringing in the sea to 
drive out the Spaniards, but not the sea for 
coming in answer to their invitation. 

We may think of nature as a machine 
which the Great Machinist has wound up and 
set a-going. So Paley thought of it; but we 
reverence the Machinist, not the machine. 

Or we may think of nature as a body ani- 
mated by the Great Spirit present in all its 
varied activities. So Bergson thinks of it; 
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but we reverence the Spirit, not. the body 
which it inhabits. ; 

Whichever way we look at nature, we do 
not reverence her. 

John Stuart Mill has graphically described 
the unmoral character of nature : 

Nature impales men, breaks them as if on the 
wheel, casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, 
burns them to death, crushes them with stones 
like the first Christian martyr, starves them 
with hunger, freezes them with cold, poisons 
them by the quick or slow venom of her exhala- 
tions, and has hundreds of other hideous deaths 
in reserve, such as the ingenious cruelty of a 
Nabis or a Domitian never surpassed. 

Whether John Burroughs or Thompson 
Seton correctly interprets the animals, it is 
certainly true that nature is neither moral 
nor immoral; it is unmoral. ‘There is no 
gospel in nature. 

Nature is not a manifestation of God. 
“The firmament showeth his handiwork ;”’ 
but God is more than his handiwork. Man 
is the manifestation of God. We do not 
look through nature to nature’s God, but 
through humanity to humanity’s God. In 
man are the Father’s lineaments. We can 
see them even in sinful, ruined man, as we 
can see the beauty of Greek art in the 
ruined temple and the broken statue. 

To man, thinking that nature is God, and 
worshiping an unmoral God, and trying to 
win his favors by gifts and sacrifices, comes 
the Gospel. And this is its message : 

Nature is not God; nature is not the 
image of God; man is the image of God. 
Would you know God? Look into your 
own heart; God dwells within you. Your 
sense of justice administering law, your 
spirit of compassion administering mercy, 
your loving self-sacrifice inspiring you fathers 
and mothers to give your lives for your chil- 
dren—these are the interpreters of God. 
God is spirit ; you are spirit; you are God’s 
offspring ; you and he are kin. 

And that you may know him better, he 
has come into your world and lived a human 
life with you; and he still comes into your 
world and lives with you. In humanity you 
are to look for his unveiling ; something of 
him in every just and generous spirit; all of 
him that you can comprehend in the life and 
character of his Son, the man Christ Jesus. 

Jesus Christ was poor ; reverence is not for 
riches. Jesus Christ had only a_peasant’s 


education ; reverence is not for scholarship. 
Jesus Christ was without political authority ; 
reverence is not for power.’ Jesus Christ 
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taught as never man taught and loved as 
never man loved; reverence is for truth and 
love. This is the Gospel. It is not in 
nature; it is in human nature. 

Edison will not find a gospel in the machine, 
nor Darwin in the book, nor John Burroughs 
in the museum. But we may all find it in 
our fellow-men: in the justice of the states- 
man, in the ministry of the doctor, in the 
patience of the teacher, in the compassion of 
the philanthropist, in the self-sacrifice of the 
father and mother ; and most of all in the life 
and character of Him “ who for us men and 
for our salvation came down from heaven.” 

You may not believe this Gospel ; but it 
is at least well that you understand it. I do 
not wonder that men do not believe it. ‘That 
the Eternal, the Lord and Giver of life, the 
Creator and Ruler of the universe, should 
have come into one human life, filling it full 
of himself, that he may come into all our lives 
filling us all with himself, sometimes seems 
to me news too good to be true, too stupen- 
dous to be believed. But this is the Gospel. 
It is belief in this Gospel which makes me 
an optimist, and I find it easier to believe 
tha. man has discovered this God than to 
believe that man has invented him. 

LyMAN ABBOTT. 
8 


SIFTING THE IMMIGRANTS 


We call the attention of our readers to the 
letter of a correspondent printed on another 
page, presenting the arguments in favor of 
applying a literary test to immigrants for 
the purpose of sifting out those who are 
undesirable citizens. Since that letter was 
written the House has substituted for the 
Dillingham Bill a measure known as_ the 
Burnett Bill, which provides for a literacy 
test based on ability to read. With the prin- 
ciples laid down by Mr. Roosevelt in the quota- 
tions given by our correspondent ‘The Outlook 
is in hearty accord; but it does not believe that 
those principles can be effectually applied, 
and the results which Mr. Roosevelt desires 
to secure can be secured, by putting a school- 
master at the port of entry to shut out all 
immigrants who cannot read and write, or 
even only those who cannot read. This 
is exactly that ‘“ merely perfunctory educa- 
tional test” which Mr. Roosevelt repudiates, 
because it will not secure “intelligent ca- 
pacity to appreciate American institutions 
and act sanely as American citizens.”’ 

Nor do we think that the Commission to 
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which our correspondent refers regards such 
a test as adequate. It is true that the report 
affirms that a “ majority of the Commission 
favor the reading and writing test as the 
most feasible single method of restricting 
undesirable immigration.”” ‘The reason why 
they regard this as the most feasible test was 
subsequently explained by Professor Jenks 
of the Commission in the following sentence, 
which we find quoted in the New York 
“Times:” “The Immigration Commission 
pronounced the reading and writing test the 
most feasible of any single test, largely be- 
cause it seems to be the one that is likely to 
be adopted by Congress.” 

But this was only a part, and, in our judg- 
ment, the least important part, of their recom- 
mendations. Much more important were 
the recommendations that immigrants from 
such countries as have adequate police records 
should be admitted to the United States only 
upon the production of proper certificates 
showing the absence of convictions for exclud- 
able crimes ; that, so far as possible, those who 
come to this country with no intention to 
become American citizens, and unaccompanied 
by wives or children, should be excluded ;_ that 
a limit should be put upon the number of 
immigrants arriving annually at any port; 
that there should be a material increase in 
the amount of money required to be in the 
possession of the immigrant at the port of 
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T has been wittily said that New York is 
I a city of sixteen-story buildings and one- 
story streets. Like most witticisms, this 

is not accurate ; for while there are in New 
York some twenty-four-story buildings, the 
average height of the buildings is not sixteen 
stories, and there are one or two “ three- 
story ” thoroughfares and several *“ two-story ” 
streets. But it is perfectly true that the 
facilities for transit furnished by the streets 
are totally inadequate for the needs of the 
people. It is roughly estimated that every 
night more than a million people have to be 
carried from their business to their homes, 
most of them between the hours of five and 
seven at night, and returned to their busi- 
ness the next morning between, say, half- 
past six and nine. ‘The island on which the 
city was originally built is long and narrow— 
thirteen and a half miles in the longest part 


arrival; and that the head tax should be so 
adjusted as to make a marked discrimination 
in favor of men with families. Coupled with 
these recommendations, a bill requiring the 
arriving immigrant to be able to speak and 
read the English language might have value, 
because it would make assimilation with an 
English-speaking people easier. Separated 
from these recommendations the illiteracy 
test is wholly inadequate, and would be inef- 
fective to furnish the kind of sifting of the 
immigrants which we need, while it would 
exclude many who greatly need us. 

The Outlook has made a careful study, 
not only of the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the Immigrant Commission, but of 
the various pamphlets upon which those con- 
clusions and recommendations are based ; and 
these recommendations have been reported and 
discussed by The Outlook. The article which 
our correspondent criticises, entitled “ Sifting 
the Immigrants,”’ was based upon this prior 
study, and sums up the results of that study. 
We reaffirm our judgment that the test of 
illiteracy, applied at the port of entry, is 
entirely inadequate to protect this country 
from undesirable immigrants, or to secure 
those that are desirable, and the mere fact 
that it is more likely to be adopted by Con- 
gress than the more adequate provisions 
recommended by the Commission does not 
justify approval of it. 
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and two and a quarter in the widest, and 
separated from Long Island on the east and 
New Jersey on the west by broad rivers. 
Formerly, the only way of getting from one’s 
business to one’s home was by going up the 
island to its upper or residence portion, o1 
by crossing one of these rivers by ferry, a 
method made at times inconvenient if not 
perilous by fog or by ice. Now there are 
four bridges and two sets of tunnels under 
the East River to Long Island (not includ 
ing the Steinway ‘Tunnel, which is built but not 
in operation), and three sets of tunnels unde: 
the North or Hudson River to New Jersey. 
Of these five sets of tunnels, two—one unde 
the East River, one under the North River- 

are owned and operated by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and used wholly for carrying pas- 
sengers to suburbs from five to fifty miles 
away, or on through trains to distant points. 
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The other three are owned and operated by 
local corporations, and are wholly used for local 
travel, carrying passengers on the east to Brook- 
lyn and vicinity, and on the west to Jersey City 
and Hoboken, where, however, many passen- 
gers transfer to suburban trains on different 
railways. Not only are there literally some 
million passengers seeking transportation 
from the southern portion of Manhattan 
Island to the north, there are also many 
thousands whose business is situated in the 
center of the island, that is, between Four- 
teenth Street and Fifty-ninth Street, and also 
at the northern end of the city, who have to 
travel southward in order to reach their 
homes in Brooklyn or in New Jersey. Many 
of these daily travelers are young girls. 
Among them are always some men not too 
chivalrous, and sometimes coarse-grained, 
vulgar, or licentious. When from a_ sky- 
scraper there issue simultaneously one or 
two thousand of these workers, to be crowded 
together in cars packed to suffocation, the 
result is not only a disregard of all condi- 
tions of comfort and health, but often also a 
violation of the laws of decency. The women 
are subjected every day to a crowding which 
at best is almost intolerable, and at its worst 
is deliberately insulting. Besides the railways 
which deal with the strictly suburban popula- 
tion there are four corporations which have 
been dealing with this problem: the Inter- 
borough and the New York Railways Com- 
pany (under the same control), which conduct 
the rapid transit and surface lines from the 
southern to the northern end of Manhattan 
Island, and into the Bronx district lying 
to the north of the island; the Brooklyn 
Rapid ‘l'ransit, which deals with the traffic to 
and ir Brooklyn ; and the Hudson and Man- 
hattan Railroad Company, which has con- 
structed and operates two tunnels from New 
York to Jersey City, Hoboken, and Newark. 
The Brooklyn Company operates elevated 
and surface lines; it has no subway. ‘The 
Interborough operates the elevated lines 
in New York City and its principal sub- 
way. ‘The New York Railways Company 
operates the surface lines in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. The Hudson and Manhattan Rail- 
road Company operates what is known as 
the Hudson Tunnels, one of which runs from 
Thirty-third Street south for about a mile and 
a half to the point where it crosses the North 
or Hudson River, the other of which goes 
directly across to New Jersey from Cortlandt 
Street. ‘The Interborough operates its sub- 
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way under a lease from the city, which built 
and owns it. ‘This subway runs north from 
the Battery a distance of seven and a half 
miles to Ninety-sixth Street, where it divides 
into two branches, an eastern and a western, 
both continuing up into the country north of 
the Harlem River, where they become ele 
vated roads. 

It is seven years and a half since New York's 
one subway was first opened and four years 
since it was extended to Brooklyn. Plans foi 
additional subways were made promptly upon 
the opening of the present subway. But for 
seven years the progress of new subway lines 
has been obstructed, now by one obstacle, 
now by another. During that time both the 
subway operators and the public have learned 
a great deal about the construction of sub- 
ways and about their operation ; and during 
that time the sentiment of the community in 
regard to the relations between the com- 
munity and the private interests which may 
operate their transit lines has made rapid 
advances. Several important pieces of legis- 
lation—including that creating the Public 
Service Commission—have been enacted. 
Out of the years of controversy and argu- 
ment which have elapsed since the city began 
its first subway has come the establishment 
of three principles. First, the city shall own 
every rapid transit line which is built in the 
future. Second, no lease or operating contract 
for a transit line shall be granted except for 
a limited period, with the right reserved to the 
city of terminating it at any time with proper 
compensation to the operator. Third, the 
city shall have a share in the profits from the 
operation of every rapid transit line built in 
the future. These principles are established ; 
there is no probability that they will ever be 
overturned. For the past two years negotia- 
tions have been going on between the city 
and two corporations—the Interborough 
Company and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company—for an extension of the rapid 
transit system of the city. The delay in 
bringing these negotiations to an end has been 
exasperating, though we doubt whether it 
could have been avoided. It was necessary for 
two independent organizations representing 
the city toagree as to what terms the city should 
grant, and then for them to come to an agree- 
ment with each of the operating companies 
as to what terms each would accept. There 
was little difficulty in coming to an agree- 
ment with the Brooklyn Company, but con- 
siderable difficulty in getting the Interborough 
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Company to agree to terms which the city 
could accept. ‘The present subway is leased 
for fifty years (the line to Brooklyn for thirty- 
five years) to the Interborough and is paying 
a profit of from thirteen to sixteen per cent 
upon the investment. The Interborough is 
naturally not anxious to see competing sub- 
ways constructed or to enter into any new 
operating agreements which may endanger 
the profits it is now making. ‘The difficulty 
under these circumstances of arriving at a 
solution of the problem has been almost unsur- 
mountable. But at last an agreement has been 
reached, although an injunction suit to prevent 
the making of the proposed contract, on the 
ground that a law permitting one feature of 
it is unconstitutional, has not yet been finally 
decided by the Court of Appeals. The 
Interborough and the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit have agreed with the representatives of 
the city upon a division of the new routes, 
as shown on the map printed herewith. If 
the plan is carried to completion it will add a 
little over one hundred miles to the present 
rapid transit routes, which are seventy-three 
miles in length. The additions will be practi- 
cally evenly divided between the two com- 
panies. The money to pay for the construc- 
tion of the subways is to be furnished in part 
by the city and in part by the operating com- 
panies. The cost of equipment will be borne 
wholly by the companies. ‘The amount of the 
construction cost borne by the city is $153,- 
000,000 ; that to be borne by the companies is 
$90,000,000. The equipment cost, to be 
borne by the companies, is $47,000,000. 
The lines are to be leased to each company 
for a term of forty-nine years, the city retain- 
ing the right to take over any time after ten 
years, if it so elects, certain stipulated lines 
by payment to the operating company of its 
investment for construction and equipment, 
plus fifteen per cent. It is provided that the 
receipts from the operation of the two transit 
systems which will be created, will be used 
as follows: First, to pay the companies’ 
operating expenses; second, to pay to the 
city the rental now paid on any subway ; 
third, to pay to each of the companies a sum 
equal to the amount of profit which it is now 
making from its present transit lines, which 
are to be included in the new system ; fourth, 
to pay the fixed charges upon the money 
invested by the company ; fifth, to pay the 
fixed charges upon the capital invested by the 
city; and, finally, any profit that may remain 
after these payments have been made to be 
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divided equally between the city and the 
company. 

The advantages of the proposed plan 
as set forth by those who favor it are, first, 
that it insures a single five-cent fare over 
each of the two great systems which are to 
be developed; second, that it enables the 
city to have built, through the contributions 
to the cost of construction by the companies, 
many more miles of transit lines than the city, 
under the present conditions of its debt limit, 
could build itself ; third, that the new con- 
tract assures to the city the large experience 
and knowledge especially of the Interbor- 
ough Company as an operator of subways ; 
fourth, that the interests of the city are 
amply preserved by the provision for recap- 
ture of any of the lines after ten years, and 
by the provision for the division of profits ; 
fifth, that the widely extended network of the 
transit lines will tend to give proper direction 
to the growth of the future city, and will 
offer, in fact, the basis for that growth; 
sixth, that the indirect returns of the city 
through increased assessable values will be 
very large. 

It is not possible to put in concise form 
a statement of the objections to the subway 
plan adopted which the objectors would 
regard as adequate. We shall not attempt 
to do so in the space of a single para- 
graph. ‘The objections have been stated at 
length and with considerable force in a state- 
ment issued by the President of the Board 
of Aldermen, Mr. John Purroy Mitchel. All 
that we shall attempt here is to indicate the 
nature of these objections, and to record 
more specifically those that are regarded as 
particularly important. In the first place, it 
is objected that this plan is not a good finan- 
cial bargain for the city, inasmuch as the 
terms, it is alieged, put all the risk upon the 
city, and give to the companies first chance 
at all the financialadvantage. This objection 
is the least serious of all, because it is not 
one that concerns principle, but is a matter 
of expediency. ‘The second objection is 
more serious. It is that this plan is virtually 
an acknowledgment that the large profits of 
the Interborough Company from the present 
subway constitute a property right that can 
never be disturbed, and that the value of 
the lease for the operation of the present 
subway may properly be based upon the 
income which it produces. In other words, 
according to the objectors, the city says to 
the Interborough Company, In spite of the 
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present indecent crowding in the subway, 
you are entitled to all the profits you are 
making out of it. ‘To allow a public service 
company to base the value of its  prop- 
erty upon the income it gets is to place 
the greatest obstacle in any attempt on the 
part of the public to reduce rates or to 
improve the service. The third objection 
is by far the most serious of all. It is based 
upon certain figures reached after careful 
calculations which are alleged to show that 
before the city can make any profits out of 
the new subways they will be crowded to the 
same degree of congestion as the present 
subway, and therefore the city will remain in 
debt without having any income from which 
to pay that debt until it. faces again the same 
problem that it faces now. ‘This means, the 
objectors say, that it would be practically im- 
possible for the city to regain control of its 
subways, and therefore will render it impos- 
sible for the city even to consider the ques- 
tion of municipal operation for fifty years or 
more. ‘The objectors do not necessarily say 
that the city should operate its own subway, 
but they do say that the city should not enter 
into a contract to prevent it from operating 
its own subway for fifty years if, in the mean- 
time, it should find it advisable to do so. The 
question of municipal operation is a question 
of weighing advantages and disadvantages. 
‘The city operates its own aqueduct—that is, 
it transports its own water; but it does not 
operate its own transit lines, for it allows a 
private corporation to transport its citizens. 
‘The reason is that so far it has proved more 
advantageous for the city to get water for 
itself than to have a private company get 
water for it, and more advantageous for the 
city to get a private company to transport 
its citizens than for the city to transport 
them itself. If at any time it should prove 
that’ private companies could not do so 
well for the city in transit facilities as it 
could do for itself, the city should, so these 
objectors say, be free to do so. The evil 
thus pointed out is enhanced, it is declared, 
by the fact that this arrangement allows the 
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companies to use their own discretion largely 
in deciding what amounts should be set aside 
for maintenance, depreciation, and obsoles- 
cence —that is, for keeping the plant in work- 
ing order under improving standards. _Inas- 
much as the city is not allowed to take an, 
profit until this amount is provided for, the 
agreement virtually enables the companies to 
prevent the city from getting any profit ai 
all. The objectors to the plan point out that 
if the city had to choose between this ar- 
rangement or no subways at all it would be 
better to make even as bad a bargain as this, 
but they say that the city is not tied up to any 
such alternative, but that it could continue to 
go on its building of subways as it is doing 
already, with the expectation that if finally no 
private operator could be obtained on fair 
terms, the city could operate the new sub- 
ways itself. The counter-objections to this 
plan might be stated thus: that the city could 
not build with its own money as rapidly as it 
could with the assistance of private capital ; 
that there would be no such uniform five-cent 
fare throughout the city ; and that operation 
might increase a political power of such a 
partisan organization as Tammany Hall. In 
reply to these objections, it could be pointed 
out that financially the city would not be put 
in such a bad position as it is by this agree- 
ment ; that there is no such need of uniform 
fares as has been supposed, and that the dan- 
ger from political corruption is not so great 
through municipal operation as it is through 
giving to a private corporation such privileges 
as this plan gives. It is evident that the ob- 
jections to the plan are based upon certain 
estimates as to what its financial results will 
be. It is on those estimates of financial re- 
sults that the fundamental disagreement takes 
place. It is probable that the city is now so 
committed to this plan that, if the courts re- 
gard it as constitutional, it will be formally 
and legally adopted. _ If so, other cities should 
watch the results in New York, for from 
them can be obtained a great deal of impor- 
tant information as to what American cities 
should do in relation to their public utilities. 
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NE bright evening in January Bentley 
was working late. It was 6:30 or 
thereafter, and the office force had left 

him alone with his correspondence secretary. 

“'That’s all,” he said finally. 

She rose, softly slid in the desk flap, and 
glided from the room, leaving the door ajar. 
Bentley sighed, rose, went to the wardrobe 
and extracted his big fur coat, wrapped him- 
self, and then lit a cigar. For a moment he 
turned mechanically and looked 


has a child now. If that won’t satisfy a 
woman, nothing will.’ 

All this he had told her in their brief and 
sharp quarrel the night before, when, coming 
home at midnight after a conference with 
Western managers, he had been astonished 
to find her waiting up for him. And her 
theatric answer had been : 

* All that money can buy! ‘That’s nothing 
—toawoman. So far as you’re concerned, 





out the room-reflecting window. 
At first he saw his bulky self, the 
orange-glowing globes of the ceil- 
ing, the oak partitions ; but, press- 
ing nearer, out of vacant space 
the lights of Broadway emerged, 
the lights of sky-scrapers, the 
lights of passing cars. All at once 
he was aware of his isolation up 
there twenty stories above the 
streets, for a door slammed. 
Miss Waller had gone. He took 
a puff, and listened, and a great 
comfort pervaded him when he 
heard the rhythmical swish of 
the scrubwoman in the‘ adjoining 
room. He shook himself a little 
and thought : 

“Td better hurry. There’s 
something on with Margaret to- 
night. Oh, yes—the Tolliver re- 
ception.” 

Then he hesitated. He had 
the singular sensation of disliking 
to go home. He had been too 
engrossed all day to revert to 
demestic complications; in the 
clamorous hurry of telephoning, 
dictating, interviewing, attending 
the board meeting, studying re- 
ports, and giving orders he had 
forgotten his wife. Now, all at 
once, he felt tired and bitter. 

“My God,” he thought, “ I’m 
giving her all that money can 
buy! and she ought to be proud 
of me. I’ve made good. I’ma 

















successful man. Besides, she 
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it’s as if I didn’t exist. Business!  busi- 
ness |”’ 

This of course was largely true. He was 
a “big business” man, absorbed by large 
activities. At seven, before Margaret was 
down, he took breakfast ; at seven-thirty his 
automobile rushed him downtown while he 
glanced through half a dozen newspapers ; 
and his work did not release him until night. 
It seemed then that either there was some 
public function they had to attend or some 
meeting at which he had to be present, and 
often he was forced to take flying trips in his 
private car across the country, sometimes 
absenting himself for sevreal weeks. For 
nearly two years now this had been his 
routine. As a result he saw little of Mar- 
garet ; almost never now did they have that 
privacy and intimacy of companionship that 
had once been theirs. But what in the 
world did she expect of him? A man of 
his responsibility and power could not, of 
course, idle around a woman like a young 
lover. 

‘** You know perfectly well,” Margaret had 
said, “that you could get assistants to do 
some of the work. You could find time for 
your home if you really wanted to— War- 
ren,” she had continued, with a grating note 
of tragedy in her voice, ‘‘ you’ve not played 
with the baby for months now. Sometimes 
you even forget to ask about him.” 

She was a shapely woman of some power, 
with “honest” blue eyes that were discon- 
certing at times. She made him very un- 
comfortable with her direct gaze. 

* Are you really happy ?” she had asked. 

“ Happy!” he had retorted; “I haven’t 
time to fuss about such things.” 

But was he happy? He surely ought to 
have been. Self-made, successful! His 
father had been a factory hand in a New 
England town, his mother a washerwoman ; 
and he, at forty-five, was the head of a mesh 
of railway systems. His holdings ran into 
the millions and he dominated ten thousand 
miles of gliding tonnage from the New York 
sky-scraper. He was possibly a bit ashamed 
of his obscure origin, and yet all the romance 
of nineteenth-century America was in his life. 

The public school system gave him a free 
start, and at fourteen he took a job in the 
railway yards. At seventeen he was a fire- 
man; at twenty-one an engineer ; at twenty- 
five a division superintendent; at thirty 
assistant to the Eastern ‘Traffic Manager. 
And then he married the daughter of Vice- 
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President Hadley and his fortune was made. 
His rise after that was rapid; traffic mana- 
ger, director, vice-president, and, on the death 
of Terhune, President. 

His whole life story was a fairy tale, a bit 
of modern magic, a miracle. That he, th: 
son of a factory hand, should now be one o' 
the public powers of America, sending his 
swift strength over vast sections of popula 
tion, holding in his dominion some of th: 
main arteries of modern civilization, free’: 
darting here and there in car and motor, 
mingling with the mighty, and with his wealth 
daily piling up about him, was almost unbe- 
lievable. He had not quite recovered from 
the intoxication of success. Was it not inevi- 
table, then, that he lose himself heart and sou} 
in his work ? 

And yet he had to admit one thing. Namely, 
that it was Margaret who had made him. He 
had risen, indeed, through his own efforts ; 
but after their marriage Margaret had said : 

“T am going to make a great man of 
you.” 

And she had set to work tremendously — 
training the rough, blunt man to be fit to 
meet people at table and in drawing-room ; 
studying finance and railroading with him in 
his library until late at night; sustaining him 
with her faith and love. Those were won- 
drous years—years of comradeship, tender- 
ness, co-operation. And Margaret had been 
radiantly happy. But no sooner had she 
achieved her work with him than she lost 
him. His high position took him from her. 

At once she began to change. She 
acquired many symptoms of those curious 
Americans—the idle wives. Her health 
failed; she took up one fad after another, 
she wasted her time as best she could, and 
her misery was intense. Naturally a worker, 
a woman craving the natural experiences of 
her lot, she found idleness destructive. ‘Then 
the child had come—little Hadley—and in him 
she had discovered again a real occupation. 

Why, then, was she dissatisfied anew ? 
Was it because the little boy was in the 
hands of competent nurses, and the mother 
found her work completed again? Others 
could care for him better than she. It was 
ironic that, having all those things that most 
people strive for—wealth, luxury, position, 
marriage, the child—she yet seemed to have 
nothing. Bentley could not understand i. 
He surely was satisfied. But if this ke)’ 
up much longer, he pondered, it would g«' 
on his nerves and interfere with his work. 
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“ Once,” Margaret had said to him, “ you 
were different. There was something so 
jovely in you. Even when Hadley was born 
you were so gentle with me, and loved me. 
Oh, I wish you had never become so suc- 
cessful! It’s made you hard and fat and 
callous. Warren, some day, some day, I 
shall do something dreadful yet.’’ 

He felt that it was not an idle threat. A 
neurotic woman might do anything. If he 
neglected her, she was quite capable of some 
sublime foolhardihood. He gritted his teeth 
at the thought. 

“Women!” he said tohimself. ‘“ ‘They’re 
always stirring up trouble. Why doesn’t she 
leave me alone ?” 

What would she do to-night ? 
scene, what new vexing quarrel ? 

“Well!” he sighed, listening again and 
hearing the slop of water and the stride of 
the mop in the next room, ‘“ whatever it is, I 
may as well go and meet it!” 

He stepped to his desk and glanced down 
a moment. Then he was aware of a stop- 
page, a something gone wrong, and as he 
raised his head to listen he heard a thin, ago- 
nized moan—-the dreadful, bitter sigh of a 
soulin torment. He could not have explained 
why, he was amazed at himself, but an un- 
reasoning terror shook him, and, not daring 
to stand still, and hardly daring to take a 
step, he went uncertainly to the door and 
flung it open. On the floor before him, in 
the shadow of a desk, lay the scrubwoman 
heaving with swift convulsions. His fear, in 
spite of himself, increased. He leaned over 
her. 

“\What’s the matter ?”’ he asked. 

There was no reply. “This woman is 
dying,” he thought. ‘ What shall I do?” 
He was at his wits’ end, and in sudden panic 
fled from the office and pushed and held the 
elevator bell. He was trembling and sweat 
stood on his forehead, and it seemed eterni- 
ties before the flare of light and the ringing 
bell came up the shaft, followed by the car. 
The elevator boy was pale with fright. 

“What’s up ?” 

“The scrubwoman’s dying,” said Bentley. 

“Dying!” The door jerked open. 
“Where ?” 

And together they went back. ‘The boy 
pointed to a tiny bottle on the floor and almost 
shouted. 

“She’s taken poison, that’s what she’s 
done. She’s taken poison! You want to 
call Central for the police and the ambulance.” 


What new 
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And while Bentley did this the boy knelt, 
seized the woman, and stuck two fingers into 
her mouth and down her throat. Instantly 
she was seized by a dreadful convulsive fit, and 
at last she sat weakly propped against the 
desk, like a limp, half-empty bag of flour, 
looking about vacantly and giving little startled 
sobs. She was a woman of about thirty, an 
Italian, with pale face, brown depressions 
around the dark eyes, and straggling matted 
hair. Her clothes were coarse, her shoes 
broken ; a home-made lace shawl was about 
her shoulders. 

Bentley stood looking at her, himself again, 
and yet, curiously, a heart-tightening misery 
within him. Suicide! She had attempted 
suicide! It was amazing ; and yet once he, 
a mere boy, sick, caught in the undertow, 
had contemplated the same act. In this 
shock of the past he forgot his luxurious 
power ; he himself a miserable human being. 

“Gee!” muttered the boy, washing his 
hands at the sink; ‘‘a minute more, and— 
good-night. Say, Maria, whata de hell de 
matter? Why you killa yourself ?” 

The woman glanced about her blankly, 
until her eyes rested on Bentley. ‘Then she 
gave a heartrending groan. 

* Oh,” she said with weak passion, “ I 
taka de poison! I taka de poison! Why 
you not letta me die ?” 

All the angelic in Bentley responded to 
this, all the latent pity and love in his being. 
But he did not have an answer for her ; more 
than ever he felt his native difficulty in ex- 
pressing himself. 

* You're all right,” he said, gruffly. 

Then an elevator door grated open outside. 
The boy wheeled round. 

** Say, Mr. Bentley, them’s the cops. Now 
she’s all right, but if they run her in she may 
get a month on the Island. We'd better 
hush it up.” 

Bentley nodded and stepped into the hall. 
A policeman, an ambulance surgeon, and the 
other elevator boy stood there. 

“ T’m Mr. Bentley,” he said. 
a mistake, an accident. 
men.”’ 

That was all. 
might well retire. 
office. 

“You know where she lives ?” 

“Over on Cherry Street. She can tell 
you.” 

“ All right,” said Bentley, amazingly. “ I’ll 
take her home. Can you get up, Maria ?”’ 


“This was 
Good-night, gentle- 


Before Bentley the world 
He stepped back into the 
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Why he did this he could not say.  Pos- 
sibly to save himself from going straight 
home. 

He and the boy then took her hands and 
pulled her to her feet. Bentley felt the rough 
wet of slop-water, but, instead of disgusting 
him, this elemental touch almost brought the 
tears to his eyes. Not since the birth of 
the baby. had he felt such intense pity and 
humility. ‘The dazed woman stumbled be- 
tween them to the elevator, and Bentley had 
to hold her as the car descended. He smelled 
the vague mingling of the mop-odor and the 
subtle feminine odor of her skin. There 
was something curiously, primitively human 
about this ; as it were, the smell of the common 
life, the life of broadcast poverty from which 
Bentley so long ago had cut himself off, but 
to which once he had belonged. 

Stragglers stopped to watch them in the 
lower hall; and the woman began to evidence 
a swift fright, and tried to break loose. 
She moaned incessantly, like a trapped 
animal. 

Fortunately, the automobile was waiting 
at the curb, and she was bundled into the 
tonneau, the startled chauffeur looking on 
with bulging eyes, and Bentley smiling grimly 
at the spectacle he presented. He got in; 


the chauffeur stood waiting at the door. 
‘** Maria,” said Bentley, softly, “no one 


will hurt you. We’re only taking you home. 
Where do you live ?” 

She shrank into the dark corner, moaning. 

** Please tell me,’ he whispered. ‘ Where 
do you live ?” 

‘Two hundred two Cherry Stritt.”’ 

“ Take us there,” said Bentley. The door 
shut, the car started. 

All at once Bentley was aware of the 
strangeness of being cooped up with this 
woman of the people. He felt embarrassed. 
It was impossible for two human beings to 
be shut in alone together without some com- 
munication between them. And so, as he 
gianced out and was aware of the car darting 
through the radiant night city, he felt the 
urge of speech. But as he was fumbling for 
words suddenly the woman herself spoke in 
her melodious, anguished Italian. 

‘Oh, doa me the charity,” she said, “ and 
letta me taka de poison.” Then she did an 
amazing thing. She leaned forward, seized 
Bentley’s hand with both her own, and 
kissed it. “I taka de poison,” she said; 
* please, I taka de poison.” 

He was profoundly moved. 
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* But why, why should you do that?” he 
asked. 

Then she spoke, possibly needing a human 
listener more than he. 

*T tella the gentleman. I getta m 
again—the young feller, Joe, my secon’ hus- 
band. I gotta three children, and I vettg 
married again. Four weeks ago I getr.: the 
new baby. My man’s the porter big |uild. 
ing, got four Polack women scrub de {loors, 
jesta same I. And he maka fifty collar 
the month. Give me twenta dollar. An’ 
his little sister liva with me. We vera 
happy; laugh, sing, play. I doa the needle. 
work, vera fine—take me two month to 
maka the lace tablecloth, vera fine [talian 
lace. But my man twenta-five; I[  thirta 
two. Now he run after the Polack girl.” 
She went on hoarsely, gnashing her teeth, 
“ He lova the Polack girl.” 

She paused. ‘Then she continued more 
calmly : 

‘He giva me no more thay money. | 
scruba the floor; maka five dollar the week. 
How can I feeda the children, paya the rent, 
on five dollar the week? I worka hard,” 
she sighed, “I worka hard. No fun when! 
feela sick; my baby only four week old. 
And he lova that Polack girl. Oh, doa me 
the charity. I locka myself in and taka de 
poison. No wanta to live.” 

The cruel bitterness of this human traged\ 
was overwhelming. What could Bentley say? 
‘Then she went on, heartrendingly : 

“Once he lova me. I gotta the rosy 
cheek, the bright eye. Now looka.” 

And she leaned forward to the window. 
Bentley spoke gruffly : 

“Oh, you'll get over it. 
him yet.” 

No,” she said, in an intense, terrible 
voice. ‘I’m justa crazy about him.” 

Silence came then, save that now and then 
the woman moaned, “I taka de poison,’ 
until that refrain beat through Bentley’ 
being so that he felt he could never rid him 
self of it. And there was revealed to him 
for a brief moment the currents of tragedy 
that bitterly salt the seas of human life, the 
poverty, the heartbreak, the strugg'e. It 
seemed as if for the first time in years he 
realized again how terribly humanity loves 
and hates and suffers. Every reality 
throned’ power, of luxury, of fame, broke 
and crumbled before this, the  broidcast 
reality of life. His existence seemec etl), 
aloof, false. He had somehow divorce? 
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himself from the rich soil of the race—from 
the common fate; his life had grown intel- 
lectual and thin. And he was amazed to 
think how his power went forth and affected 
the people, possibly making the burden 
heavier, the pangs keener. 

Now the car stopped, the chauffeur flung 
open the door, and, stepping out, Bentley 
was profoundly shocked by his surroundings. 
It was anew world to him. He stood in the 
Cherry Hill district, one of the worst in New 
York. Five streets converged here to a 
center, five narrow black streets, whose dim 
gas-lamps gave glimpses of bleak brick fa- 
¢ades, shut wooden doors, cheap shops. In 
the dim gutters a few push-carts went by, 
shoved by homeward-faring men; a heavy 
truck rattled over the cobblestones ; several 
dim, bowed people shuffled along the pave. 
It was like a world submerged ; the cellarage 
of the city. And he realized how little he 
knew of life, following his few pathways of 
brilliance and wealth up and down the island, 
while all about, mercifully hidden away, the vast 
masses lived an alien existence in mean streets. 

At the corner stood a tottering four-story 
frame building, lighted dimly at every win- 
dow. On the ground floor was a saloon, 
with misted windows. 

“ ‘Thisa way,” murmured the woman, and 
he followed her. She pusined back a blank 
heavy door, and they entered a dark hall. 
Bentley was almost felled by the stench— 
frying desiccated fish and the shut-in foul 
animal air. Mingled with this were the intol- 
erable fumes of fresh paint. He hated to 
touch the greasy banister, but had to in order 
to feel his way in the dark. 

From the second floor came a great noise 
of carousing, flashes of song, oaths, laughter, 
shoving of furniture, and as they passed he 
saw bright light gushing from a transom. 

** What’s that ?” he asked. 

* De Club,” said Maria; “ badda man. 
Bums in thay saloon.” 

“A good place for children!” thought 

3entley. And all at once, after what seemed 

an interval of years, he thought of little Had- 
ley, kept warm and quiet in the Fifth Avenue 
mansion. 

The next floor had four doors, their tran- 
soms letting a dim radiance into the hall, re- 
vealing the broken plaster of the dirty ceiling. 
The floor creaked under them; the whole 
house was like a paper shell, shaking with 
crowded humanity. Voices sounded all 
about them. 
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Stout Bentley was winded by the ext 
flight, and brought up on the landing ant. 
ing. Then Maria pushed open a door and 
motioned him in. He entered a scene of 
dire confusion. 

It was the kitchen. The gas flared, but 
all around it hung lines of wash, steaming, 
Under these clouds he was aware of a stove 
stuffed with street-gathered kindling, and a 
sprawl of children. A girl of seven sat hug. 
ging a reddish puny baby that whimpered 
direfully, a pimply, sickly little stranger. A 
boy of eight lay stretched over a first-class 
reader; and three other little children were 
playing with a litter of new kittens. Up on 
a shelf four pigeons were roosted, and a dirty 
yellow gutter dog came up and sniffed at 
Bentley’s legs. 

‘* You must excuse,” said Maria, shamed. 
“The place looka vera nice when I no 
gotta work. Come in thay other room.” 

The children, aware of the stranger, now 
arose, staring, and made way for him. He 
followed Maria through a blank room, seem- 
ingly one mass of beds, into another dark 
room, which was, however, larger. The chill 
here was penetrating. It was no wonder, 


then, that the children huddled in the kitchen. 
Maria struck a match and lit a gas-jet, and 


Bentley was amazed by the singular attract- 
iveness of this, the parlor. Curtains hung at 
the two windows; the carpet was good, the 
furniture excellent ; but on the flaring green 
wall-paper were hung beer advertisements, 
and horrible chromos of the Virgin Mary, the 
royal family of Italy, a crayon of Maria’ 
mother and father, and a pink and blue plas- 
ter cast of the crucified Christ. But what 
chiefly caught Bentley’s eye was an expensive 
phonograph on the center-table. How could 
poor folk afford such luxury? He remem- 
bered then the Italian’s ardent love for music. 
Possibly they needed it as much as the) 
needed food. 

** Sitta down,” said Maria. She was very 
gracious now, and at once he felt that mira 
cle of hospitality among the alien poor. But 
she sank in a chair, weakly, thoroughly over- 
come and faint. Her face was chalky. 

‘“‘ You’d better lie down,” he said, roughly. 

“No,” she smiled ; “ I’m alla right.” 

The children now peered wondcringly 
through the doorway, and the boy ventured 
in. 

“ Say,” he muttered in his best public 
school American, “I'll play de funngral 
for you, Mister.” 
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roundings, these people lived in the deep 
heart of humanity, in that rich warmth of 
close association, of brotherliness, of human 
love, in that elemental divineness of life, 
while he, Bentley, with all his power and 
wealth, dwelt on the isolated and icy peaks. 
And for a moment he almost yearned for the 
life of the people. It was the call of the 
folk, the most ancient instinct in_man. It 
was the call of his own past. 

And when the music ceased, they pressed 
upon him their one choice bottle of cordial, 
insisting so devoutly that he drink that he 
could not refuse. 

* Vera nice,” said Maria, smiling. 
a little. Ah, now, come; just a 
Shall I cook the sausage for you?) Maka it 
myself; vera nice pork sausage. Or 
the spaghett? No? ‘Taka the biscuit, 
then.” 

That he took, but ate not. His teeth 
almost broke over the porcelain-hard crust, 
and surreptitiously he slipped the thing in 
his pocket. But he drank the golden cor- 
dial. 

Then he arose. ‘The children stood before 
him, and he saw what a shabby, anzemic lot 
they were, silent, wide-eyed. He was in a 
melting mood. Yet what he did shamed 
him ; it was too easy. 

** Here,” he said, handing Maria two ten- 
dollar bills. ‘* Now, no more about poison. 
Understand? No poison. I'll look after 
that man of yours, and we'll see.” 

Her eyes shone wondrously; she was 
amazed, as at the apparition of her own 
Virgin Mary. Swiftly she leaned and kissed 
his hand again. 

“The Holy Mother 
said. 

And, swallowing strangely, he strode out 
in the hall. Humbled, tender, pitying, he 
entered his car and was whirled away 
from the city’s cellarage. And all at once 
he understood Margaret, understood women. 
This poor Italian wanted to kill herself 
because her husband “lova de Polack girl.” 
But what of Margaret? Did he not love 
his business rather than his wife? Was 
it not the same kind of desertion? He 
began dimly to understand how grossly he 
had failed as a husband, how little time 


* Just 
little. 


blessa you!’’ she 
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even—to say nothing of -affection and com 
radeship—he had given his precious wife. 
He recalled remorsefully -how she had 
wrapped her whole existence in him «1 the 
old days, given him all, inspired him, c} 
him, kept him to his career. 

“Yes, Margaret made me,” he thought: 
** Margaret made me.” 

His debt to her was overwhelming ; and 
yet the only payment she had asked of him 
was his love and fondness and a little of his 
time and strength. Was it not true that he 
could delegate large portions of his work t 
others, as she had said, and give at least , 
few precious hours to her? He was making 
the disquieting discovery that he loved her 
overwhelmingly. How in the world had he 
forgotten this primal fact ? 

He stopped the car at a florist’s—the firs 
time in years—and went out and selected a 
bunch of violets. It was after eight when 
he reached home, unlocked the door, and 
stepped into the hall. The butler told him 
that Margaret was at dinner. She had evi 
dently waited as long as she could. 

He went 
trembling. 
look 
her. 

‘“* Here,” he said, awkwardly. 

She turned suspiciously. 

** What is it ?” 

‘‘ For you.” 

Color came into her face, her hands shook 
as she took the flowers. He leaned and 
kissed her. 

** Margaret,” he 
you ?” 

She stood up. He held out his arms. 

* Oh, Marjory !” he cried, and she unde: 
stood. 

He had a wonderful idea. Namely, thai 
the case of Maria ought to be handled | 
Margaret. It would be a new job for hei 
Margaret agreed. 

And before they left for the ‘Tolliver re 
ception Bentley found himself climbing tw 
flights to the little dim nursery, where he 
bent over the crib for several minutes, gaziiig 
on rosy cheeks, filmy eyelashes, and a health. 
happy little fellow until the tears dimmed 
his eyes. 
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ITH the spring sunshine flooding 
his study in that historic house in 
Downing Street which has been 


the home of successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer through many Parliamentary gen- 
erations, the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George 
was about to talk for the benefit of readers 
of The Outlook on social and economic 
reforms and other matters vital to the exist- 
ence of the British Commonwealth, when the 
news was brought to him of how Americans 
and British died valiantly side by side on that 
ill-starred leviathan the Titanic. The hu- 
mane and sympathetic fervor of his Celtic 
nature was touched to its depths as he spoke 
of pathetic incidents in that last harrowing 
scene. 

Although abandoned momentarily to the 
despondent melancholy which reminded one 
so forcibly of Abraham Lincoln, the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer recovered his 
self-possession in an animated discussion of 
social and political progress in England within 
the last six years—years of anxiety to him, 
but which nevertheless have failed to destroy 
his youthful alertness. 

Personal contact with Mr. Lloyd George 
reveals physical characteristics which the 
photographer and cartoonist cannot delineate. 
If the eyes are the mirror of the soul, it is 
certain that in the case of Mr. Lloyd George 


they would be the most striking things about 
him to the physiognomist. Steel gray in color, 
they are ever observant, ever vigilant, stern 
at times and as uncompromising as the moun- 
tain crags about his Welsh home, at other 
times soft and limpid, betraying the tender- 
ness of his nature. When he smiles, as he 
often does—for the wit and humor of the 
Celt are strongly ingrained in him—you no- 
tice the deep-scarred lines in face and fore- 
head which tell of mental and physical pain, 
for Mr. Lloyd George has had much ill health. 
His hair, parted on the right side, is now 
quite gray, and flows in restrained waviness 
about the massive head. The eyebrows, so 
far from being black and arched into the 
sinister-looking points made familiar to the 
public by caricaturists, are light in color and 
perfectly even. His commanding air adds 
inches to his stature, whichis actually only some 
five feet and ahalf. His manner is restless, but 
the body becomes rigid under mental con- 
centration with regard to any great problem ; 
as, for instance, when I asked him to state 
his opinion of the recent coal strike in Great 
Britain and its causes. 

“ That was but a sign of the times, and I 
was quite prepared for it,’’ was the reply. 
* By all I have heard, and by what I have 
myself seen, I have known for the last couple 
of years that it was inevitable. 
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~* What was the cause of the strike? It 
was purely social and economic. Politics had 
nothing whatever to do withit. It was solely 
rebellion against existing social conditions, 
and I do not think, on the whole, that 
even wages were a factor of much conse- 
quence. 

‘You must remember that you are now 
dealing with a much better educated democ- 
racy than existed, say, thirty or forty years 
ago. One thing everybody seems to over- 
look who talks of our political or social 
principles, and that is the English Education 
Act of 1870. Since the passing of that Act 
you have had a great system of national ed- 
ucation, constantly improving and broadening. 
The working classes not only read nowadays, 
they think.” 

“Then you attribute industrial upheaval, 
in this instance at all events, to better educa- 
tion of the masses ?” 

* Undoubtedly. Wider knowledge is cre- 
ating in the mind of the workman growing 
dissatisfaction with the conditions under which 
he is forced to live. I speak of my own 
knowledge. ‘Take South Wales, which I 
know intimately. ‘That was the breeding- 
ground of the unrest which led to the coal 
strike. Housing conditions in South Wales 
The conditions under 


are indescribably bad. 
which the miners in some districts exist ren- 


der decency impossible. ‘There you have a 
country rich in natural blessings ; exquisitely 
formed valleys which offer the most beautiful 
sites in the world for the building of well- 
designed townships, and for a mode of life 
which would elevate and not abase. Instead 
you find the houses unfit for human _habita- 
tion. One cannot wonder that the educated 
democracy will stand that sort of thing no 
longer. 

“ Workingmen are realizing that they con- 
tribute to the wealth of the community with- 
out getting a fair share of the good things 
which result, and that is one reason why they 
strike, ostensibly for a minimum wage.”’ 

At this moment Sir Rufus Isaacs, Attorney- 
General and Member of Parliament for the 
Borough of Reading, entered the room, and, 
overhearing the Chancellor’s remark, ob- 
served that in the law they long ago secured 
a minimum wage (when Sir Rufus was at the 
bar he was reputed to derive an income of 
something like £20,000—$100,000—a year 
from his practice). ‘ And we get our mini- 
mum wage,” said the Attorney-General, 
* chiefly out of the criminal classes.” 
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“Ves,” Mr. Lloyd George remarked, 
‘you extract gold out of the low-level 
mines. 

‘ Industrial unrest, whether in this country 
or America or in Continental Europe,” con- 
tinued the Chancellor after this interlude, ‘“ is 
not alone a question of wages, it is a question 
of social betterment.” 

‘** We have been passing through a period 
of industrial tempests, and there are indica- 
tions that the ship of trade has not yet 
entered calm water,” I said to the Chancel- 
lor. Why are you opposed to the adoption 
of the remedy advocated by the Conserva- 
tives—the introduction of a protective tariff, 
as it exists in the United States of America, 
in Germany, France, Russia, Austria, Italy, 
and other countries ?”’ 

‘** Because, in the first place,’’ answered 
Mr. Lloyd George, “ industrial unrest is as 
acute in those countries as it is in Great 
$ritain, which shows that the remedy is not 
to be sought in the direction suggested by 
the Conservatives. Here in Britain we have 
no agitation against high prices. Prices have 
increased here, but to a much smaller extent 
than elsewhere. The ever-increasing prices 
of the necessaries of life, which exist abroad, 
are the mainspring of the distress of the 
masses. 

“The disturbance of industry, the wide- 
spread but remediable poverty of the people 
as a whole, can be cured, and it is the aim of 
the Liberal party to provide the cure by other 
means than the imitation of a policy against 
which the people of other nations are revolt- 
ing. For one thing, wasteful and extrava- 
gant expenditure must be checked.” 

‘In what way are we using up our re- 
sources in wasteful and extravagant expendi- 
ture ?” 

** [ might indicate to you two or three direc- 
tions which will occur to all social reformers. 
‘Take, first, the money spent on armaments 
both in Great Britain and in other European 
countries. The civilized countries of the 
world are spending nearly £500,000,000 
($2,500,000,000) a year upon weapons of 
war, and in the forging of the machinery 
they are withdrawing from useful and pro- 
ductive labor some of the most effective and 
skilled brains. In this country the annual bill 
for armaments is something like £70,000,000 
($350,000,000) ; that is, it is costing us £8 
($40) for every household in the Kingdom. 
Were this burden removed, Great Britain 
could afford to pay every member of the 
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“The time has come for a thorough overhauling of our 
conditions. That time comes in every enterprise— 
commercial, national, and religious; and woe be to the 
generation that lacks the courage to undertake the task !”’ 
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wage-earning classes an additional dollar a 
week, without interfering in the slightest 
degree with the profits of capital. 

* Another source of waste is the way in 
which the land of this country is adminis- 
tered,” Mr. Lloyd George continued. “ It 
is not producing more than a half of what it 
is capable of yielding. An enormous area i3 
practically given over to sport. You have 
millions of acres exclusively devoted to game. 
A good deal of it is well adapted for agricul- 
ture and afforestation. 

‘When you come to the land around the 
towns here the grievance is of a different 
character. You may have a greater waste in 
parsimony than in prodigality. ‘That is the 
way the land around our towns is wasted ; 
land which might be giving plenty of air and 
recreation and renewed health and vigor to 
the workman is running to waste, as the 
millions in our cities are crowded into un- 
sightly homes which would soon fill with 
gloom the brightest and stoutest heart. 

“The greatest asset of a country is a virile 
and contented population. ‘This you will 
never get until the land in the neighborhood 
of our great towns is measured out on a 
more generous scale for the homes of our 
people. 

* Another source of waste is unemploy- 
ment—lI mean, of the idle rich.¢ I am not 
referring in the least to the men who by 
their own brains have made the money which 
enables them to indulge in occasional leisure 
and pleasure. I allude to the class of men who 
exist in larger numbers in this country perhaps 
than in any country in the world. You will find 
them lounging about in London clubs ; or, in 
the country, walking about with guns on their 
shoulders and dogs at their heels; or upon 
golf courses, or tearing along country roads in 
motor cars at perilous speeds; not seeking 
to recharge exhausted nerve cells spent in 
useful labor, but as the serious occupations of 
their lives. ‘These people account for some- 
thing like two millions of our population ; 
their sole business is to enjoy themselves, often 
at the expense of others of our great multi- 
tudes who live lives of arduous toil without 
earning sufficient for food or raiment or 
repose. 

“In these directions the time has come for 
a thorough overhauling of our conditions. 
That time comes in every enterprise—com- 
mercial, national, and religious ; and woe be 
to the generation that lacks the courage to 
undertake the task.” 
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“You cannot get rid of poverty,” I re- 
marked, ‘“‘ by the mere appeal to character. 
The community as a community must deal 
with this evil, and the Church and State as 
predominant partners should join in the 
scheme of uplifting. What part should the 
Church take in the matter ?” 

‘** The function of the Church,” responded 
Mr. Lloyd George, with emphasis, “is not to 
urge or advocate any specific measure in 
regard to social reform. Her duty is to create 
an atmosphere in which the leaders of this 
country in the legislature and in the muni- 
cipalities may find encouragement to engage 
in reforming the dire evils which exist. 
First, the Church must rouse the national 
conscience to the existence of these evils, and 
afterwards to a sense of the nation’s respon- 
sibilities for dealing with them. Second, the 
Church must inculcate the necessary spirit of 
self-sacrifice without whichit is impossible for a 
gigantic problem of this kind to be dealt with. 
Third, the Church must insist on the truth 
being told about these social wrongs. The 
Church ought to be like a limelight turned 
on the slumlands, to shame those in author- 
ity into doing something. In cottages reek- 
ing with tuberculosis, dark, damp, wretched, 
dismal abodes, are men and women who 
neglect their Church because she neglects 
them. No speedier way of reviving the 
wavering faith of the masses could be found 
than for the religious bodies to show that they 
are alive to the social evils which surround 
us. It is not for the Church to draft Hous- 
ing Acts, nor to enter into a political propa- 
ganda, nor to support one particular measure 
or another ; but let her hunt out evil condi- 
tions, expose them, drag them into the light 
of day, and, when they come to be dealt with, 
let her (as the Church did of old) hand them 
over to the secular arm. The Church can- 
not stand by and, with folded arms and 
protesting air, exclaim, ‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?’” 

At this point the Master of Elibank quietly 
entered the room through the window from 
a terrace which communicates with his offi- 
cial headquarters next door. ‘Can I have 
a word with you?” he said. ‘“ The Prime 
Minister ”—he called him the P. M. 

* would like a Cabinet meeting to-morrow 
at eleven o’clock; would that suit you ’ 
And—” 

The amiable intruder is known in Parlia 
mentary circles as “‘ the Master.” His nam: 
is really Murray, and he is the Chief Whip of 
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the Liberal party—the head of the whole 
party machinery responsible for organization 
in the House of Commons and in the coun- 
try. He is the Bunty of the Liberal party, 
and manages to pull the strings as pleasantly 
and as successfully as does Bunty Biggar in 
Graham Moffat’s play. 

* Following the great victory of 1906, 
when Liberalism swept the country, you 
had,” I said, turning to another subject, ‘‘ to 
feel your way, as it were, for a year or two, 
before you embarked upon economic legisla- 
tion. You had to form a constructive policy 
by revising the old Liberal programme, which 
offered little to counteract the golden promises 
held out to the workers by the Socialists. 
What would have happened had you not 
done that ?” 

“We would have gone down like the 
Titanic,” was the emphatic answer. ‘‘ We 
would have been wrecked on the iceberg of 
popular criticism and social discontent. 

‘In order to retain and strengthen its hold 
over the working classes Liberalism had to 
become a more vital force, had to grapple 
with social problems in a serious way. Dur- 
ing the four years following the great Lib- 
eral victory which you mention the mind of 


The return 


the working classes was uneasy. 
of the Labor party to the House of Commons 
was followed by a vigorous propaganda which 
in many cases took the form of Socialism. If 
Liberalism had offered nothing to combat the 
promises and plans of the Socialist leaders, 


it would have suffered from reaction. ‘The 
Budget of 1909, attacking, as it did, land 
monopoly and taxing the rich, led to a revival 
in Liberalism, and increased the faith of the 
workingman in its future. But for that revival 
Liberalism would have become an extinct 
political force, as it has in Germany, in some 
of the Australian States, and elsewhere. But 
for the new Liberalism Socialism would prob- 
ably have swept South Wales. As it was, at 
the election of January, 1910, the Liberals 
defeated the Socialist candidates in that part 
of the country. 

“ That election was a test in more things 
than the merits of the Budget. The Con- 
servatives vigorously advocated protection, 
holding out to the workingman the bait of 
higher wages and to the manufacturer greater 
profits. In the great industrial districts of 
England there was a regular Tannhauser 
fight between the forces of good on the one 


side and the forces of evil on the other—lI 
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leave you to judge which was which—for the 
soul of the workingman. North of the 
Trent, which cuts across the middle of Eng- 
land, the working classes rallied to the sup- 
port of Liberalism, while south of the Trent, 
with the exception of London, the Conserva- 
tive party greatly increased their hold. Note 
this curious anomaly. The producing, manu- 
facturing, and industrial districts, including 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, were promised 
more work and higher wages under protec- 
tion. ‘They rejected the offer, while in the 
south of England, where there are few in- 
dustries and where large numbers live on 
fixed incomes and cannot possibly benefit by 
the lure of protection, they voted in favor 
of it.” 

‘You do not consider, then, that the man- 
date which you received from the country 
in 1910 to go back to office and carry on 
your work was due entirely to the Liberal 
party’s intention to limit the veto of the 
House of Lords ?” 

“That was a great factor in the fight; it 
cleared the way for Home Rule and other 
great belated reforms, but the victory meant 
much more. People were encouraged by the 
old age pensions which we had given, as well 
as by the schemes of social reform which were 


THE OUTLOOK 


22 June 


outlined in my Budget of the previous April. 
I may mention here that in introducing that 
Budget I departed from precedent, and 
first spent an hour or two in sketching out 
my programme before dealing with financial 
incidence—a course which was criticised se- 
verely by our opponents. I regarded that 
plan as absolutely essential; for I wanted to 
make it clear that I was not taxing the rich 
for the purpose of making more revenue, 
but for the purpose of spending more 
money on the social well-being of the com- 
munity.” 

“What was the effect of the legislation 
indicated in the Budget ?” 

* The effect soon made itself felt. When 
that Budget was introduced, unemployment 
had reached almost the highest figure it had 
ever done in this country. We were passing 
through a period of profound depression. 
Criticisms of the proposals of the Govern- 
ment were directed to making people believe 
that their property was in jeopardy and that 
their investments were in danger. The ma- 
jority of the property-owning classes were at 
that time more or less in a state of panic. 
What happened? Soon after the Budget 
was introduced trade began to boom and 
unemployment diminished. We have gone 

on in an unbroken record 
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- of prosperity ever since, un- 
noe _ | til unemployment reached 
beds || the lowest point it had 
; ever touched for many 
years. (I am not now 
dealing with the coal strike, 
which had its origin in total- 
ly different causes.) ‘The 
commercial prosperity of 
the country was reflected in 
my last Budget, namely, 
that of April 2 of the 
present year. I was left 
with a balance in hand 
of £6,500,000 ($32,725,- 
000), which is the largest 
realized surplus on record. 
‘That is the best answer to 
critics of Liberal finance.” 

“*] take it that by your 
Budget of 1909 you antici- 
pated that your programme 
would hold good for sev- 
eral years. Surely it is a 
record in legislative histor) 
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that, while the national ex- 
penditure has gone up by 
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so nething like £25,000,000 ($125,000,000), 
ths three-year-old Budget 
y out adequately the purposes for which 
as intended ?” 
I acted on the assumption that it would 
so,” the Chancellor replied. ‘ That is 
another departure in regard to budget-making. 
Before ever I considered what taxes I should 
impose I took months to find out what my 
liabilities were likely to be for the next five 
years. I found that they would grow all the 
time—the cost of the navy, of social reform, 
of old age pensions, would increase. I esti- 
mated what insurance would cost. I employed 
numerous actuaries, and, finally, I arranged 
my taxes in a way to keep pace with antici- 
pated expenditure.” 

‘ All this means, Mr. Chancellor, that in 
this country finance has become politics, and 
politics finance.” 

‘Outside a few questions, that is so.” 

“TI gather that you started to frame your 
insurance scheme long before it was passed 
into law. Do not you think that this is 
rather too big a measure for the people to 
grasp all at once? Have you been legislat- 
ing, on these lines, in advance of public 
opinion ?” 

"lhe measure was badly needed, so that 
it was not legislation in advance of the times. 
It might have been legislation in advance of 
public opinion if we had had to anticipate a 
dissolution of Parliament within the first twelve 
months after the measure had passed into 
law. ‘The people might have repudiated it 
through sheer misunderstanding. ‘That is 
why I persuaded the Government to post- 
pone the introduction of the bill. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I was ready with the scheme a 
year before it was introduced into the House 
of Commons ; but I urged the Government 
not to deal with it in front of a general elec- 
tion. The electors might have been shocked 
at its magnitude—as an attempt has been 
made to shock them now; but, happily, a 
state of opinion exists already, since the 
public have had an opportunity of studying 
the Act and of appreciating the benefits which 
it will bring to the poor.” 

* ‘To what class of workers, included in the 
provisions of the Act, do you consider that 
there will accrue the greatest benefits ?” 

“It is not easy to discriminate, in the sense 
of saying that the artisan will realize the bene- 
fits sooner than the clerk and agricultural 
laborer; or that women workers, such as 
shop-girls, factory workers, laundry women, 
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“OUT OF THE WAY, MY LORD!” 


A campaign poster published by the Budget League in 1910 


and so forth, will find it of more value than 
domestic servants. 


A class of the community 
which will, however, come to see quickly what 
an inestimable boon has been given to them 


is the married women. A million children are 
born every year in this country under condi- 
tions which do not conduce to their welfare, 
which are therefore disastrous to the race and 
are cruel to the mothers. In future, what 
will happen? Every insured person at a 
child-birth in his family will get £1 10s. 
($7.50) from the Insurance Fund to provide 
nursing and nourishment for the mother. 
Surely that will make a gigantic difference, 
not merely to the mother, but to the child 
as well. Workingwomen who are insured 
persons themselves—and there are many 
of them—will not merely get the $7.50 of 
the husband, but the $7.50 which comes to 
themselves also. That is to say, these work- 
ingwomen will get £3 ($15). We want to 
offer every inducement to these women not 
to go back to their work too soon. ‘The 
money is meant for the mother to help her 
in discharging the sacred function of mother- 
hood by proper treatment, so as to put an 
end to the disgraceful amount of infantile 
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mortality which has for so long gone on 
unchecked.”’ 

‘What will the Act do in the direction of 
benefiting sufferers from disease—like con- 
sumption, for instance ?” 

“That is one of the most terrible diseases 
in this land,” replied the Chancellor, gravely. 
“It is a burden on the State and wastes its 
resources. Seventy or eighty thousand lives 
each year are carried away by it; worst of 
all, it kills people just in the period of life 
when they are attaining the height of effi- 
ciency—between fifteen and forty. This is 
the first time that the State has taken any 
active part in endeavoring to stamp out 
the scourge; under the German insurance 
scheme a great deal of good work has been 
done in combating the disease. Our Act 
opens a new prospect for the consumptive 
worker. Under it we plant all over Britain 
cities of refuge to which they can flee; we 
are setting aside £1,500,000 ($7,500,000) 
for the purpose of building sanatoria through- 
out the country. There will be £1,000,000 
($5,000,000) for maintaining them. Now 
that the worker will be able to command 
medical attendance, the disease will be dis- 
covered in time; he will be taken to a sana- 
torium; in a few months the bulk of cases 
that are taken in time will be cured. In 
London alone £4,000,000 ($20,000,000) of 
wages are lost every year through consump- 
tion. Much of it will in future be saved 
because the worker will be restored to his 
home a fit, capable citizen instead of being a 
wreck.” 

“ What further effort will the Liberal party 
make with regard to the social amelioration of 
the people ?” I asked. 

‘“‘ Social reconstruction, the betterment of 
the condition of the masses, has still to come. 
There are millions of our people living in 
circumstances which no civilized community 
should tolerate. Social well-being must be 
secured through improved housing, the release 
of the land, and the betterment of the con- 
dition of children. The future of this coun- 
try rests entirely with its children, and, alas! 
many of them are being reared in one-roomed 
homes amid surroundings which exercise a 
soul-destroying influence. Families of five 
and six are herded together in a single room. 
How can they be made good citizens under 
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such conditions? I regard the slum child as 
a great national asset, and we must carve out 
for him a brighter future if he is to be worthy 
material out of which we shall weave the 
fabric of this great Commonwealth.” 

The interview was again interrupted by 
the appearance of a Bishop—the Welsh 
Bishop of St. Asaph, who called to discuss 
some point about the bill for disestablishing 
the Anglican State Church in Wales, of which 
the Bishop is a distinguished ornament. 
While Mr. Lloyd George is eager for dises- 
tablishing the Bishop’s Church, that does not 
disturb the friendship between them—they 
remain brothers within the family of Welsh 
nationality. Several other members of the 
Government came and went—the Chancel- 
lor’s doors and windows are always open ; he 
is the most accessible of all Ministers. 

With regard to British international re- 
lations, Mr. Lloyd George expressed his 
opinion particularly on the effect upon civili- 
zation of a better understanding between 
England and Germany. 

** The misunderstandings which exist and 
are fostered by sections of the people of both 
countries,” he said, ‘are a misfortune, not 
only for each country, but for the whole of 
Europe. Prosperity is the corollary of peace, 


and peace is the first condition of contin- 


ued prosperity. The policy of increasing 
expenditure on competitive armaments can 
end only in financial ruin, and until Eng- 
land and Germany come to an understand- 
ing there is no likelihood that the growth 
of armaments throughout Europe will be 
arrested. 

* England and Germany have much in 
common. Great Britain has benefited a great 
deal by lessons learned from the social ex- 
periments carried out in Germany, while 
Germany has been able to build up its com- 
mercial prosperity to some extent on the 
experience of our own country. This com- 
munity of interests and kindredship must be 
fostered, and by the mass of the people in 
both countries such a course would be wel- 
comed. ‘Thereby a heavy burden would be 
lifted off their shoulders and a large share of 
their energies and immense sums of national 
expenditure would be released and could be 
devoted to purposes for uplifting the peo 
ple.” 




















MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON THE GOLF LINKS 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
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HE Right Honorable David Lloyd 
George is the most popular man in 
British politics to-day. He occupies 
a position similar to that held at one time by 
Gladstone and at another by Joseph Cham- 
berlain. He is at once the most popular 
leader of the people and the best-hated and 
most-feared man by his political opponents. 
He differs from both Gladstone and Chamber- 
lain in many respects—in origin, education, 
political training, and, above all, in the breadth 
of his democratic sympathies. 

Mr. Gladstone, the hero of the masses for 
many years, was a great scholar, a command- 
ing intellectual, a man ‘of learning, a states- 
man by choice and selection, a member of 
what are (or were) known in England as the 
“ governing classes.”” Mr. Chamberlain was 
a leader and reformer in civic life, and a suc- 


cessful manufacturer, before he entered the 
6 


sphere of national politics. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s reputation was won chiefly on the plat- 
form. He was never associated with any 
great reform when a member of a Liberal 
administration. 

Mr. Lloyd George is like Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the possession of great driving force 
in his hold on large audiences, although 
differing widely from him in personal charac- 
teristics and in his treatment of political op- 
ponents. Had Mr. Chamberlain, however, 
remained in the Liberal party, and had his 
democratic sympathies developed, as Mr. 
Gladstone’s did, the older he grew, there 
would have been less scope for Mr. Lloyd 
George in British politics to-day. 

Mr. Lloyd George belongs to the new gen- 
eration. He is essentially a son of the peo- 
ple. His early years were spent in a poor 


man’s cottage among the Welsh hills. He 
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fighter in opposition to th 

Education Bill and othe 

measures of the Conserv: 

tive Government. Hed 

veloped remarkable skill . ; 
a debater, and took a lea 

ing part in the fight for free 
trade when it was menaced 
by the tariff policy of tie 
Tories. On the fall of the 
Balfour Government, Mi: 
George was marked out ior 
a high place in the new 
Liberal administration. He 
became President of the 
Board of Trade, an office 
which combines the ele- 








THE COTTAGE AT LLANYSTYMDWY 
The small building to the left is the shoemaker’s 


ments of a Ministry of Com- 
merce with the work of a 


shop in which Mr. Lloyd George’s uncle worked 





was brought up and edu- 
cated by an uncle, Richard 
Lloyd, and knew the pinch 
of poverty in his uncle’s 
household and saw what 
misery was in the homes 
of his neighbors. No great 
school or college can claim 
him as a graduate. He 
graduated in humanity’s 
university, the curriculum 
of which is an_ intimate 
knowledge of the poor and 
their problems, a close ac- 
quaintance with the work- 
ers and their aspirations. 
He comes of good Puritan 











stock, and his favorites in 
history are Bunyan, Crom- 
well, and Lincoln. " 

At the age of twenty-seven the future 
Minister of Finance was elected to the House 
of Commons—twenty-two years ago. He 
was then a lawyer in a small Welsh town. 
For some years he remained a quiet listener, 
feeling his way in Parliament. He first 
sprang into prominence as the champion of 
Welsh nationality. Later he became the 
leader of the Radical party when the Con- 
servative Government declared war against 
the Boers. In those critical days he took the 
field boldly on behalf of the Boers, pleading 
with impassioned eloquence their cause, and 
showing unexampled courage when the older 
leaders of Liberalism held back. After the 
‘“‘ khaki election ” of 1900 Mr. Lloyd George 
came to the front rank as a Parliamentary 


LLANYSTYMDWY BRIDGE AND CHURCH 


The village of Lansbury, North Wales, in which 
Ir. Lloyd George spent his boyhood days 


Labor Department and many other things be- 
sides. ‘The public had recognized him as a 
brilliant orator and successful debater, but 
were dubious about his capacity as an admin- 
istrator. Mr. Chamberlain was not a success 
and John Bright was a comparative failure in 
the same office. Mr. George had no com- 
mercial training except that which he got as a 
lawyer in a small way of business; yet his 
administration at the Board of Trade was an 
unexampled success and revealed new phases 
of his character. In two years he carried 
through more reforms than any of his prede- 
cessors had done in ten. Among the many 
things which he did was to improve the con- 
ditions of seamen in the merchant marine 
link up his Department with the Fore: 
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Office for commercial purposes, appoint spe- 
cial missionaries for trade, create a State 
Department for assisting international expo- 
sitions, institute a census of domestic produc- 
tion, and prepare the way for State canals 
and afforestation. He passed an act affecting 
foreign patents taken out in England which 
was welcomed by the Conservative tariff 
party as a step towards protection and by 
Liberals as an increased measure of free trade. 
This reform had been urged on presidents 
of the Board of Trade for twenty years. He 
transferred the Port and Docks of London, 
which had hitherto been in private hands, to 
a Public Service Trust. 

Labor benefited by his administration as well 
as shipping, trade, and commerce. His tact 
as an arbitrator prevented a national railway 
strike, and he settled several serious indus- 
trial disputes. Before he left the Board of 
Trade he drafted a scheme, since carried 
out, for State labor exchanges, and paved 
the way for compulsory State insurance 
against unemployment in certain specified 
trades, a reform which will be soon in operation. 

Still more revolutionary was an act which 
Mr. Lloyd George also initiated for establish- 
ing boards to regulate wages in “ sweated ” 


industries, involving the recognition of a 


minimum wage. As a Minister of Com- 
merce and Labor Mr. Lloyd George proved 
himself to be a hustling reformer and a pro- 
gressive administrator. He was praised by 
all parties—was welcomed alike in the cen- 
ters of finance and commerce and in the 
ranks of labor. He was the Minister who 
always did the right thing. 

After two years of office Mr. Lloyd George 
was promoted in the Min- 
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was a legacy from his predecessor, Mr. 
Asquith, who had made provision for the 
beginning of a system of State pensions 
for aged persons. Mr. Lloyd George car- 
ried through the Premier’s bill with great 
skill and rare discriminating sympathy, and 
his name became revered in the humble 
homes of the poor. 

It was his own first Budget of 1909 which 
raised the revolt. Owing to the old age 
pensions scheme and a much larger expendi- 
ture on the British navy, Mr. Lloyd George 
was confronted with a deficit for the financial 
year 1909-10 of no less than $75,000,000. 
It was necessary to raise new taxation to 
that amount, and the Chancellor had to cast 
about for new sources of revenue. He was 
determined not to impose any taxes on the 
necessaries of life, and his free trade policy 
prevented the levying of any tax on imported 
goods. Adapting, in his own words, “ the 
biggest burden to the broadest back,” he 
sought to find most of the money by direct 
taxation on the very rich and on the liquor 
trade. In order that the working classes 
might bear their share, he placed a heavy 
tax on tobacco. The main features of the 
Budget were a super-tax of sixpence in 
the pound on incomes above $25,000 per 
annum, an increase in the estate duties on 
property passing at death, and an increase 
in the tobacco duty. In addition, the Chan- 
cellor incurred odium from landowners and 
brewers by the heavy taxation which he 
imposed on those powerful vested interests. 
He made the brewers pay a tax on the 
barrelage of beer they manufactured, clapped 
a new heavy duty on whisky, much to the 





isterial hierarchy and suc- 
ceeded Mr. Asquith as 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer when that states- 
man became Prime Minis- 
ter. His reforming zeal 
then broke out in directions 
which made many Con- 
servatives regard him as a 
dangerous __ revolutionary. 
To them he was no longer 
the able and tactful busi- 
ness administrator, but “a 
pettifogging Welsh  at- 
torney ”’ intent on “ ruining 
the country.” 

The first Budget which 











he presented, that of 1908, 
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annoyance of distillers, and introduced a 
system of high license duty for public-houses 
or saloons where intoxicating liquors are sold. 
There was a loud outcry against the new taxa- 
tion, especially by the landed interest. Great 
Britain is a landlord-ridden country. Its land 
laws are medizval, and are intended to keep 
the possession of land in the hands of the few. 

The new land taxes were three in number : 
(1) a tax of twenty per cent on any increment 
in the value of land due to the action and 
expenditure of the community ; (2) the rever- 
sion tax, a duty of ten per cent on the wind- 
fall accruing to a landowner on the falling in 
of a lease (that is, the period of ninety-nine 
years or less for which the owner leases the 
use of a site); (3) a tax of one halfpenny 
in the pound (that is, one cent on $4.80) on 
the capital value of undeveloped land ripening 
for building purposes. Hitherto vacant sites 
or lots in cities paid no taxation whatever, 
either on the capital or the annual value. 
The owner could hold up vacant land for 
years within a building area while it ripened, 
and escape scot free of taxation, local or 
national, while the land was enhancing in 
value. A fourth tax was a shilling in the 
pound on the income derived by royalty 
owners from the working of minerals under- 
ground. All agricultural land was exempt 
from the new taxation. 

The land taxes were fiercely opposed by 
the landed gentry and the great nobles, but they 
commanded warm support from the masses 
of the people. ‘The combined pressure of 
landlords, brewers, and protectionists induced 
the House of Lords to throw out the Budget, 
a course of action which led to a fierce politi- 
cal fight between the Lords and Commons. 
Mr. Lloyd George was a prominent figure in 
the conflict with the Lords. Two general 
elections were required to bring the House 
of Lords to submission, and by the passage 
of the Parliament Act last year they have 
been definitely subordinated to the House of 
Commons in legislation as well as in finance. 
Thus the Budget, by effecting an economic 
revolution, precipitated a political revolution. 
The Budget battle made Mr. Lloyd George 
one of the most prominent figures in British 
public life. He stood revealed in it as a great 
champion of democracy. There has never 
been in British politics a statesman so keenly 
sympathetic to the needs of the toiling mill- 
ions, or so ready to fight for them against 
the embattled hosts of wealth and privilege. 

Mr. Lloyd George followed the greatest 


une 


Budget with the greatest scheme of s \cial 
reform which any Parliament has ever pro. 
duced. In his social Insurance Act piss 
last year he has attempted more in one year 
than the German Empire accomplished in a 
generation. ‘The whole working popu ition 
of the United Kingdom, from the ages of 
sixteen to seventy, numbering 15,000 00, 
are included in the universal system of com- 
pulsory insurance against sickness, inva dity, 
and disease. Employers contribute six cents 
per head for each employee, whether male 
or female; the workman eight cents. the 
workwoman six cents, and the State four 
cents for each person insured. The aggre. 
gate payment for the first year will exceed 
$80,000,000, and in a few years the annual 
cost will be $125,000,000. There is an addi- 
tional insurance against unemployment in 
seven trades, most subject to fluctuation, 
involving two and a half million work- 
men, to which the workmen and en- 
ployer will contribute in equal shares, the 
State a little less. Such a huge and compre. 
hensive scheme of social reform is necessarily 
complicated, as there were many interests to 
be considered, many special cases to be pro- 
vided for and exceptions to be made. 

Mr. Lloyd George himself describes in the 
following interview the principles which actu- 
ated him, the objects which he had in view, 
and the results which he hopes will be achieved 
in his great scheme of national social insurance. 

When he produced his bill, the public gen- 
erally were hypnotized by its colossal and far- 
reaching character. It was welcomed by all 
parties. People saw it in broad outline as a 
vast scheme which would lessen sickness, 
check disease, stamp out slums, and give 4 
national uplift to social betterment. The 
bill started its stormy career through Parlia- 
ment without an enemy, but opponents soon 
appeared on every side. Friendly Societies, 
which were to be incorporated in its working, 
started in revolt, the doctors organized oppo 
sition, the chemists rebelled, every class of 
the community who were insured demanded 
more benefits, every section of employets 
who had to pay agitated to pay less. 

Never had a bill been assailed in such fury 
by a multiplicity of interests. Few of the 
critics understood the bill, but the lack 0 
knowledge did not lessen their hostility. On!) 
one British statesman was capable of piloting 
the bill through such turbulent waters and 
treacherous currents, and fortunately he was 
at the wheel. Mr. Lloyd George’s handling 
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of the Insurance Bill was the most masterly 
exhibition of Parliamentary tactics ever wit- 
nessed in the House of Commons. 

le was equally busy outside Parliament. 
He invited the opponents to meet him. He 
discussed their grievances in a most sympa- 
thetic and friendly way. He is a suave and 
persuasive negotiator, and succeeded in con- 
ciliating almost every interest and breaking 
down the case against the bill to such an 
extent that the real grievance disappeared, 
although the discontent might remain. Inside 
the House of Commons he showed marvelous 
patience and persistence in dealing with the 
Opposition, although parts of the bill, owing 
to the application of the closure and the 
obstructive tactics of the Conservatives, were 
inadequately discussed. The policy of the 
Conservatives was to accept the principle of 
the bill and condemn the details. A vigorous 
campaign on those lines was started through- 
out the country, and misconception spread 
about the scheme which it will take many 
months to remove. The measure is not popu- 
lar for the moment, chiefly because it is mis- 
understood and its unpopularity is skillfully 
used by the Conservatives. ‘They do not go 
against the whole Act, as they know the only 
alternative to a contributory scheme is a non- 
contributory one, which, while it would in- 
volve more taxation on the rich, would sweep 
the country, as every one of the 15,000,000 
insured persons would welcome this new form 
of free State assistance. 

As public speaker Mr. Lloyd George holds 
the first place in Great Britain to-day. He 
is not the best nor the greatest orator, but 
he is easily the most popular. His style of 
speaking is not declamatory. He makes no 
attempt at literary finish. He possesses a 
natural gift for eloquence and a clear, sil- 
very voice. Only on rare occasions does he 
prepare notes for a speech. He marshals 
his arguments with care and makes his 
points with telling effect, using homely illus- 
trations and simple language. Each one of 
his fighting speeches contains a clarion cry 
for action and a pointed epigram which 
lingers in the public mind. Sometimes he 
shocks his opponents with his vehemence 
when carried away by his fiery Welsh enthu- 
siasm, but it is rarely that his speeches are 
marred by a note of bitterness. He has a 
rich vein of sarcasm, a nimble wit, and an 
abiding sense of humor. 

His voice, though not strong, carries far. As 
he warms up to his subject he speaks with 
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greater animation and his Welsh accent comes 
out, lending more vigor and force to his utter- 
ances. Heisa first-rate fighting man, always 
eager and ready to lead the attack. His is 
the crest round which the battle rages. His 
chief characteristic in all his doings is courage. 
Nothing disconcerts him, nothing depresses 
him. When others see the political atmos- 
phere full of danger and are despondent, the 
little bright-eyed Welshman is full of courage 
and confidence—always an optimist. Added 
to his courage is his extraordinary political 
instinct. He seems to arrive at his conclu- 
sions,.not by study or a long process of 
reasoning, but by intuition. He is always 
looking ahead, thinking about to-morrow 
while acting for to-day. It is said that the 
time brings the man. Lloyd George arrived 
at the Treasury at the time when legislation 
is inseparable from finance and when both 
mean social reform. He is no financier of 
the school of Gladstone and Goshen. He 
is a financial minister because he is a social 
reformer. Never before has there been a 
Chancellor of the- Exchequer in England who 
wanted to give money away. He wants 
his budgets to expand; he likes to see the 
millions rolling up, provided the money goes 


to social betterment, to relieve the poor and 
lift up the lowly. 

In personal appearance Mr. Lloyd George 
is below the average size, but is well built and 


stocky. He walks smartly, with a healthy 
swing in his gait. He wears his dark hair— 
now beginning to be tinged with gray—long, 
not as an affectation, but simply to lessen the 
time spent in the barber’s chair. He has 
keen intellectual features, with bright, laugh- 
ing gray eyes and an expressive mouth, some- 
what hidden by his drooping mustache. 

As a courageous and dashing fighter Mr. 
Lloyd George somewhat resembles Mr. 
Roosevelt, but the resemblance in this respect 
is not so great as is the contrast in others. Mr. 
Roosevelt is one of the greatest letter-writers 
of his time. Mr. Lloyd George never writes 
letters if he can help it. In the matter of corre- 
spondence he is rather casual, and it is said 
that he once forgot to answer the King’s in- 
vitation, which is really a command, to dinner. 
When not at his official residence in London 
Mr. Lloyd George likes to retreat to his coun- 
try house near his birthplace among the 
Welsh hills, where he plays golf and lives a 
simple life. During winter he frequently 
spends week-ends at Brighton, where he has 
a small house by the sea. 
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THE AIR SCOUT 


FLYING 


MEN 


IN PEACE AND IN WAR 


BY WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


OTION is the secret of an aero- 
plane’s flight—motion so rapid 


that the machine has no time to 


fall. If it stops for a second, down it must 
inevitably come, like a kite with a broken 


string. That was clearly recognized long 
before the historic day in 1903 when the 
Wright brothers first flew with a motor- 
driven biplane over the dunes of North 
Carolina. 

The motion of machines is becoming more 
and more rapid. Speeds of more than one 
hundred miles an hour are not infrequent— 
speeds that are attained with motors of less 
power than were required three years ago 
for sixty miles an hour. It might be sup- 
posed that motors have been vastly improved. 
Not so. The improvement is to be traced 
entirely to better designing of supporting 
surfaces and bodies. In their elation at fly- 
ing at all, builders cared little for air resist- 
ance in the beginning. In a biplane the 
pilot was perched on the lower deck, with 
nothing between his legs and the ground but 
two thousand feet of air; in a monoplane he 


had to sit in a more or less open framework. 
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Nowadays the body of a machine (monoplane 
or biplane) is completely incased, and only 
the pilot’s helmet is visible. It was found 
that every stay, every wire, every strut, and 
every square inch of exposed human surface 
offers far more resistance than was at first 
supposed ; that it is easier to drive a huge 
smooth bulk through the air than a multitude 
of insignificant obstructions. A big body, 
torpedo or fish shaped, parts the air in front, 
and allows it to close in the rear as a whole; 
a maze of wires and struts rakes the air into 
eddies, and, by so doing, wastes much 
power. Some of the new monoplanes are 
incredibly bulky; yet they are faster than 
the old machines because the framing and 
the pilot are completely inclosed. 

Rapid motion is easily attained, given 4 
motor of sufficient power. Men would have 
flown long ago if nothing more were required. 
There remains the difficult task of balancing 
the machine in the air, balancing it both fore 
and aft and from side to side. Some means 
of maintaining balancing are required because 
of the wind’s vagaries. If we could but see 
it, the air, even on the calmest summer ay, 
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FLYING MEN 


is composed of many cascades, whirlpools, 
and rapids. Some way must be provided of 
easing the aeroplane this way and that as it 
speeds on through these invisible perils, some 
way of lifting a wing that may drop on one 
side and rise on the other, otherwise the 
machine would pitch forwards and backwards, 
or slide down sidewise and perhaps capsize. 
That end is achieved by increasing the lift of 
the air on the falling side and decreasing it 
onthe rising side. ‘Thus side-to-side balance 
is maintained. In some machines, as in the 
Wright, the aviator keeps the aeroplane in 
equilibrium by twisting the rear surfaces of the 
pianes, s< that a little more resisting surface is 
exposed to u.? air pressure on the falling 
side and a little css en the rising side. In 
other machines flaps (auerons, the French 
call them) are hinged to the rear edges of the 
planes, which flaps likewise increase or de- 
crease the amount of lifting surface on a rising 
or falling side. 

Balancing a machine is not easy. It is so 
difficult, indeed, that men who have flown for 
hours at a time climb out of their seats ex- 
hausted and almost fall asleep on the spot. 
Not so many months ago aviators met 
ghastly deaths because they were not quick 
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enough in twisting or working az/erons to 
meet the countless little gusts and puffs of 
which even a zephyr is constituted. Obvi- 
ously, some automatic device is wanted that 
will relieve the pilot of the nerve-racking 
duty of guiding the aeroplane and keeping it 
on an even keel. Much thought has been 
given to that problem of late, but not with 
conspicuous success. Gyrostats have been 
proposed by more than one inventor for that 
purpose—in other words, rapidly rotating fly- 
wheels ; for a wheel turning thousands of 
revolutions a minute has the property of re- 
sisting movement from its plane of rotation. 
A gust could not easily tilt a machine against 
the force exerted by a gyrostat. But swiftly 
turning fly-wheels have not proved popular. 
A machine must be humored, say the experi- 
enced pilots. Besides, the gyrostat must be 
stopped in rising from the ground and in de- 
scending. Only in straight-away flight could 
it be really effective. 

When it comes, and come it will, despite 
the protests of aviators who are willing to 
io their necks in the effort to win ten- 
thousand-dollar prizes, automatic or semi- 


automatic apparatus will prove a powerful 
aid in those perilous moments when every 

















FLYING WITHOUT A MOTOR 


Orville Wright, in his new motorless glider, soaring at a considerable height 
and remaining stationary in the air for five minutes at -Killdevil Hill, N. C, 




















FLYING 


This picture, drawn by André Devambez and reproduced from 
the London “ Sphere,” shows the newest types of French military 
air-ships—the biplane at the left and the monoplane at the right 





IN WAR 


The picture represents military scouts flying over the defending 
army's position. When the fleet sails back, they can give the 
attacking commander complete information as to the enemy's forces 
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effort must be bent to restore equilibrium. 
At present all safety is merely relative. The 
aeroplane, as we see it now, is a really prac- 
tical vehicle only when controlled by a man 
who is exceptionally skillful and who, for 
some queer reason, enjoys grave personal 
risks—the type of man who loves to crack a 
whip in a tiger’s cage or swing himself from 
trapeze to trapeze in a circus. Although 
aviators are no longer exclusively recruited 
from the ranks of lion-tamers, circus acro- 
bats, tight-rope walkers, trick bicycle riders, 
and automobile racers, the best type of pilot 
still remains the man with an irrepressible 
love of athletic excitement and adventure. 
Hence it is that the hurdle-racing and polo- 
playing military officer takes to flying like the 
proverbial duck to water. 

That flying is still dangerous except in 
very caim weather, that machines can be 
handled only by exceptional men, is shown 
by the numerous fatalities that have been 
chronicled of late among European army 
men. ‘The French Government, at any rate, 
cherishes no illusions on the subject. In 
France the time spent by an officer in the air 
is counted as war service, even though he be 
engaged in the peaceful pursuit of reconnoiter- 
ing during a sham battle. Army men have 


been conspicuous in the lists of aeroplane 
fatalities simply because they must learn the 
art of flying at any time and in any weather. 
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Battles do not wait upon the weather ; where- 
fore military pilots must learn to fly in time 
of peace under the meteorological conditions 
of war. Evidently the officer who is able to 
take the greatest risk is more likely to use the 
aeroplane efficiently than the pilot who anx- 
iously consults weather-vanes and wonders 
whether the wind is not too high for safe 
flying. 

Next in importance to the attainment of 
automatic stability, and therefore of safety, is 
the invention of a really efficient launching 
and alighting gear. The eagle cannot rise 
straight up from the ground. Neither can 
an aeroplane. Both must be in motion be- 
fore they can fly. The eagle runs on his feet 
and assists himself with his wings ; the aero- 
plane runs on rubber-tired wheels. When 
sufficient momentum has been acquired, the 
eagle draws up his feet and wings his way 
upward; the pilot inclines a horizontal ele- 
vating rudder skyward and guides his machine 
into the air. 

Living legs and feet. are more adaptable to 
uneven ground than rubber-tired wheels. 
For that reason the aeroplane must have a 
reasonably good starting course of a hundred 
yards or so. But a good starting course can- 
not be found at all times, least of all in time 
of war. ~ Hence we find that the French 
military authorities during a contest at Rheims 
last autumn insisted that the machines en- 
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tered by manufacturers who hoped to secure 
fat army contracts should be able to start 
from freshly plowed farm-land and from 
fields studded with little mounds of beans and 
vegetables. Few machines fulfilled these 
arduous requirements, and those few suc- 
ceeded more because of stanch construction 
than of novel design. 

Equally difficult of solution is the problem 
of alighting on bad ground. Formerly ma- 
chines landed on the wheels that served them 
in starting. Later skids were connected with 
the wheels by springs, so that the wheels 
could yield when the machine struck, and per- 
mit the skids to slide for a few yards and 
stop the machine. In the Rheims contest 
the French army officers stipulated that the 
alighting gear must be able to withstand the 
shock of landing even in stubble. The tests 
revealed much unsuspected weakness in 
wheels and skids. ‘The aviators who accom- 
plished what was asked of them owed more 
to their skillful handling of control mechanism 


than to any great virtue in their running 
gear. 

The difficulty of building monoplanes and 
biplanes capable of starting from rough 
ground and alighting on something much 
worse than smooth sod was complicated in 
the Rheims contest by the Government’s 


demand for three-seated machines. A gear 
capable of carrying so heavy a load and of 
alighting on freshly plowed farm-land is not 
easily designed. Apparently the builders 
simply increased the size of the underframes 
of their one-seated machines and trusted to 
luck and skill. The result was not altogether 
gratifying. 

But why, it may be asked—why does the 
French army insist upon seating three men 
in the machine? One man must act as a 
pilot, one man must reconnoiter, and one 
man must handle a gun—such is the current 
French belief. The aeroplane is to be a 
fighting vehicle, because it is inconceivable 


that no attempt will be made by opposing 
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NOT BOMB-DROPPING BUT SCOUTING IS THE AEROPLANE’S CHIEF FUNCTION IN WAR 


armies to destroy each other’s machines. Fir- 


ing atan aeroplane from the ground is hopeless. 
In the present Tripolitan campaign an Italian 
officer in a biplane coolly studied the posi- 
tion and strength of the Turkish forces from 
a height of three thousand feet while two 
thousand riflemen concentrated their fire on 


him. Aeroplane can be destroyed only by 
aeroplane, and for that reason machine guns 
must be carried. One man cannot simul*a- 
neously pilot, make important observations, 
and fight. In a speedy monoplane he may 
whir off to learn one particular fact or to 
carry an important message. More cannot 
be expected of him. Two ina machine are 
better than one, and three better than two. 
All the advantage lies with the three-seated 
machine, not only in fighting, but even in 
observing. ‘The men may aid one another 
in navigating, in reading charts, and, above 
all, in relieving one another of the fatiguing 
work of maintaining stability. 

It is no small task to design a military 
three-seater. The machine must be swift, 
but swiftness is not easily attained when the 
planes must be large enough to support three 
men and a sufficient number of those small 
steel bombs that the Italians have employed 


so successfully. It must be armed with one 
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light machine gun, and possibly with two, 
but the guns must be so mounted that they 
can be trained without disarranging the nicely 
adjusted weights of the craft. It must have 
planes so arranged that they will not cover 
too much of the view. Lastly, the propeller 
and the pilot must not cut off too much of 
the gun’s arc of fire. 

Not a single aeroplane thus far designed 
fulfills all these requirements—some of which, 
indeed, it may prove impossible to fulfill to 
the complete satisfaction of army officers. 
That impossibility, however, by no means 
implies that the flying-machine will not play 
its part in the next great European war. The 
military budgets of the great Powers speak 
eloquently for themselves on that point. 
France, for example, has voted this year 
23,000,000 francs ($4,750,000), all to be 
spent on air-craft. By the end of 1912 the 
French army will have 400 aeroplanes, 
manned by 450 trained men, together with 
the necessary sheds, repair shops, and me- 
chanics. By 1915 the number of French 
machines willreach 900. England has declared 
her intention of spending $8,000,000 on her 
aerial corps in 1912. Germany has voted 
$4,000,000 for aeroplanes and accessories ; by 
the end of the year she will have broughé the 
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number of large machines which she has 
already acquired with secret funds to over 
400. Austria, Japan, and Italy are following 
the example set by the Germans and the 
French. 

It goes without saying that a war between 
great European Powers will not be so aero- 
nautically one-sided as the present Turkish- 
Italian conflict has been. Each commander 
will use aeroplanes, and each will bend every 
effort to destroy the air-craft of the other. 
Some indication of the aeroplane’s scouting 
ability and of the necessity for destroying it 
we have from the reports that come from 
Africa. The Italians, it seems, know as much 
about the movements of the Turks as the 
Turks themselves. On days when the wind 
is much too high for safe flying a feeling of 
intense uncertainty and uneasiness pervades 
the Italian camp. 

Those who see in the flying-machine only 
an instrument for dropping bombs on help- 
less troops below have underestimated the 
value of scouting at a height of three thou- 

. sand feet. True, at Benghazis, last 
, January, Lieutenant Savotti dis- 
persed with a bomb or two about 

four hundred Arabs who were 


busily engaged in wiping out 
a handful of eighteen Ital- 


ians. Such_ spectacles 
must always remain 
rather exceptional, 
partly because it is 

hard to hit an ob- 

ject below from 
¥ a platform 

\ mov- 
ing 
at 
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the rate of about sixty miles an hour and at 
an elevation of at least three thousand feet, 
and partly because a very large supply of 
bombs cannot be carried. 

Not bomb-dropping, but scouting, is the 
aeroplane’s chief function in war. In per- 
forming that function the flying-machine will 
prove the means of obviating many a horror 
otherwise necessary. In one-half an hour it 
will achieve all the results of a bloody re- 
connaissance in force, consuming perhaps half 
a day. 

Even in the great Franco-Prussian War, 
which, historians tell us, was won by the 
Germans because they planned and fought 
battles like so many games of chess, thou- 
sands of Germans unhesitatingly gave up their 
lives in order to wrest from the enemy a 
scrap of information that a keen eye in the 
air could more mercifully have gleaned had 
there only been some means of elevating 
that eye to an altitude of half a mile. Often 
the opposing armies met and clashed on 
forced marches quite by accident. A skir- 
mish forthwith ensued, in which both sides 
usually displayed about the same _ valor. 
Each force had to hold its own at a great 
sacrifice until reinforcements could be brought 
up, and the reinforcements that marched the 
faster won the battle. As the fight pro- 
gressed the commanders gained an idea of 
their respective positions and strength, so 
that skill, training, quickness of movement, 
and courage counted for something. It 
cannot be denied that the Germans moved 
with more clock-like regularity than the 
French, or that they had made better prep- 
arations for a conflict which was destined to 
give the geography of Europe a slightly new 
twist; but the truth is the Germans won 
primarily because they had better staying 


AN AEROGUN 
The gun-carriage and the gun itself can be swung around in an entire circle 
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qualities, because they could stand up 
longer before shot and shell—because, in 
a word, the individual German soldier was in 
some respects a better fighting man than the 
individual Frenchman. 

That the biggest battles of the Franco- 
German conflict were often blind, chance 
encounters between hostile regiments is shown 
by Vionville, for example—that bloody engage- 
ment fought on August 16, 1870. The 
German right wing blundered into a body of 
French troops at breakfast. They thought 
they had stumbled on the retreating French 
rear-guard ; instead they had run into the jaws 
of the whole French army. The German 
attacking force held its ground only by the 
bloodiest and fiercest fighting. ‘Three whole 
regiments of German cavalry and two of 
German infantry were almost blotted out 
before reinforcements could be brought up in 
the afternoon. If the French commander, 
deceived by the stubborn resistance, had not 
overestimated the strength of his foe and 
unwisely held back his reserves, he might 
have inflicted a crushing defeat. ‘Two days 
later the Germans made the same tactical 
mistake at Gravelotte. Again they floundered 


into the French center, and again they won a 


great victory, not because of good general- 
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ship, but because of desperate courare and 
because they ruthlessly sacrificed thousands 
of men. It is not likely that such mis- 
takes will occur in the battles of the future, 
for the air scout will see to it that his com- 
mander will not mistake a whole army for 
a rear-guard. Even now Germans clamor 
for a “ Watch in the Air,” as they once 
enthusiastically sang of a ‘ Watch on the 
Rhine.” Much German money is to be 
spent in the establishment of aeroplane 
garrisons in Cologne, Metz, Strasburg, 
Diedenhofen, and Colmar, along the western 
frontier. 

We read much these days of costly battle- 
ships that have passed out of naval fashion 
although they are but five years old. Soon 
we shall read of the millions that have been 
expended on fortifications now obsolete be- 
cause of the aeroplane’s advent. A long, con- 
tinuous line of fortresses has been built along 
the eastern frontier by the French. In time 
of war the gaps between fortresses are to be 
filled with earthworks. ‘The whole system is 
based on the idea of inviting an attacking 
German force to waste its strength on 
impregnable embankments. Screened by the 
fortresses and the earthworks a great French 
army is to be held in leash, ready to break 
through that portion of the 








German force which has 
been most enfeebled by 
futile fighting. ‘The Ger- 
man aeroplane garrisons 
along the western frontier 
will nullify that long-stand- 
ing plan. The French line 
of defenses may not be 
absolutely useless, but they 
cannot hope to conceal the 
activities of the mobile 
troops behind them. No 
French force would have 
time enough to concentrate 
without being detected. 

In the war of the future 
victory will rest, probably, 
with the side that has the 
most numerous and the 
swiftest air flotilla; for 
numbers mean ability to 
sacrifice machines in the 
effort to obtain information, 
and swiftness means ability 








A FRENCH MILITARY MONOPLANE 


This monoplane can be taken apart and packed for transportation in 
fourteen minutes, and assembled ready for use in twenty-three minutes 


to escape with the informa- 
tion obtained. The general 
who in battle has lost his 




















THE MARCAY-MOONAN MACHINE 
This machine is of recent construction. The wings can be drawn together, giving it the appearance ofa gigantic beetle 


last aeroplane will be reduced to a state 
of total military blindness. He will be at 
the mercy of an adversary who knows his 
every movement, who knows where every 
company of infantry and cavalry is placed, 
who knows the position of every masked 
battery and the number ofits guns. Although 
he may have thousands of men still left, there 
will be nothing for it but to hoist the white flag. 

The demands of military service mean 
‘much in the development of the flying- 
machine. Although a soldier is supposed to 
sacrifice his life with equanimity, expediency 
dictates that he be spared. ‘The number of 
pilots and machines that an army can afford 
to lose is not unlimited. Hence the military 
acroplane must, above all things, be safe ; 
and when it is safe, the day of the pleasure 


monoplane and biplane will come—the day, in 
other words, when a man can trundle out his 
machine as unconcernedly as he now cranks 
up his automobile and speeds off regardless 
of wind and weather. 

It may seem rash to predict that winds of 
forty miles an hour will hold no terrors for 
the air tourist of the future. The albatross 
is a living justification of that prophecy. If 
a living creature can hover motionless, with 
wings outspread, in the teeth of a fierce 
gale, surely the men who have given us 
our present crude motor-propelled artificial 
birds will so far improve supporting surfaces 
and control mechanism that pilots will sail 
the air with the same impunity that the cap- 
tains of clipper ships once rounded the Horn 
under skysails. 
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“T HAD EYES IN THOSE DAYS, AND NIMBLE 
FINGERS, TOO—YOU NEVER SAW THE LIKE” 























THE SHIRT 


BY WILFRID W. GIBSON 
WITH DRAWINGS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 
CENE: 


A room in tenements near the railway. Caroline Alder sits by the 








Jire, sewing. 


Isa Grey is standing near her, gazing at the blaze. 


The clank and 


rumble of wagons being shunted sounds loudly through the night air. 














Caroline : 


Aye, lass, the shirt’s for Will. 
[ll not be sorry when it’s finished, 
Though it’s the last I’ll make for him. 


Tsa: 
The last ? 


Caroline : 


You’ll make the next, I trust. 

You surely don’t expect, my girl, 

I’ll still be making for him when he’s 
married ? 

You’re much mistaken. 


tsa: 
Nay. 


when said the last, some- 


how— 


But, you 


Caroline : 

The very last! 

And well I mind the first I made, 

Or ever he was born, 

Nigh twenty year ago ; 

And I was but a lass, like you; 

And, as I sewed it, by the fire, 

His father sat and watched me, and we 
talked— 

We talked of him. 

His father always hoped ‘twould be a 
boy ; 

And yet, before he came 

To wear the shirt I’d made for him— 


























Isa Py 
His father never saw him? 


Caroline: 


Nay; he did not leave his engine, 

Although the fireman leapt . . . 
(A pause.) 

But ’twas a dainty shirt! 

For I had eyes in those days, 

And nimble fingers, too— 

You never saw the like. 

Why, this would make a score of it. 

He’s grown a bit since then! 

See, what a neck and shoulders— 

His father’s, to an inch! 

You'll have your work set. 


tsa: 
Yes; it’s big enough. 


Caroline : 

He’s just his father’s spit and image ; 

And he’s his father in more ways than 
one. 

I've never had a wrong word from his lips. 

However things have gone with him, 

He always comes in just as he went out. 

You’re lucky, lass, as I was. 

Though I 

And now, I’ve made his shirts for twenty 
year, 

Just twenty year, come Michaelmas. 

He’s aye slept snugly in my handiwork. 

At one time I could scarce keep pace with 
him, 

He sprouted up so quickly ; 

And every year I’ve had to cut them 
bigger, 

‘Till now that he’s a man, full-grown 

And still, to-night, somehow, I almost 
wish 

‘That 1 was hemming baby-shirts again, 

His father, sitting by me, as I sewed. 

But you will soon be stitching, lass. 


Isa: 
I wonder... 
How clearly we can hear the trains to- 
night ! 
Caroline : 
Perhaps the air is frosty ; 
Though I have always seemed to hear 
them clearer 
Since—since his father . . 


Isa: 
I hate to hear them clanking. 


Caroline : 
Aye, lass ; but you’ll get used to it 
3efore you've lived here long. 
I couldn’t sleep at night without it now. 
Once, when I stayed at Mary’s, 
I could not sleep a wink, 
The quiet seemed so queer. 
I missed the clank. 


Isa: 
I never shall get used to it. 
[ hate that clanking, clanking. 
I wish that Will could leave the shunting. 


Caroline : 
Aye, coupling’s chancy work ; 
But life’s a chancy thing, at best. 
And other jobs are bad to get ; 
And he’s a steady lad. 


Tsa: 
Yet, if he slipped ! 


Caroline : 
There’s-little fear of him ; 
He’s always been surefooted from a 
boy. 
And such a nerve! 
I’ve seen him walk the tiles . . . 


Isa: 
To think that he’ll be at it all night long! 


Caroline : 
Well, he must take his shift among the 
rest. 
It’s hard, at first, to miss your man at 
night ; 
But wives must needs get used to it. 
My man was often gone from me 
I'he day and night together ; 
And it was on the night shift . . . 
He hadn’t slept a wink for days, 
For he’d been sitting up with me— 
The doctor thought I’d scarce 
through— 
But he’d to go and leave me. 
[ never saw him more. 
They’d buried him, and all, 
Ere I was out of bed again. 
( Pause.) 
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“HE’S JUST HIS FATHER’S SPIT AND IMAGE; AND 
HE’S HIS FATHER IN MORE WAYS THAN ONE. I’VE 
NEVER HAD A WRONG WORD FROM HIS LIPS” 




















But that was long ago— 
Nigh twenty year— 

And now his son’s a man, 
And soon to marry. 

There, lass, it’s almost done ; 
I’ve just one button now. 


Isa f 
I'll sew it on. 
I’ve never done a stitch for him. 


Caroline : 
Nay! It’s the last I’ll make for him, 


And no one else must have a hand in it. 


You'll have enough to do 
Before you’ve long been married. 


I wonder... 

Caroline : 
Wonder, lass ! 
What’s wrong with you to-night ? 
You seem so— Why, you’re all a-trem- 

ble ! 
tsa: 

The trains have stopped— 
I cannot hear a sound. 

Caroline : 
Aye, lass ; it’s queer. 
But soon they’ll start again. 
I never knew such quiet. .. . 





























Isa: 


That they would all start clanking ! 
I cannot bear the silence. 


Caroline : 
It’s time that you were getting home to 
bed. 
You’re overwrought to-night. 


Tsa: 
I wish I knew... 
There’s not a sound yet. 


Caroline : 
Nay, lass; hark ! 
(An express train thunders by, shaking 
the houses.) 


Isa: 
Well, I’ll be getting home. 
Good-night. 


Caroline : 
Good-night. 
There, that’s the last stitch done. 
Is’t not a brave shirt, lass ? 
It’s ready for him when he comes. 
(/sa goes out and down the stairs.) 
She’s overwrought a bit. 
About the time that I was wed . 
It’s strangely quiet now again— 
I never knew... 


They must have finished shunting — 
ee 
(She stands listening, as a hurrying 
step 1s heard on the stair, and Isa 
bursts into the room, panting.) 
What’s wrong, lass ? 


tsa: 
Will! O, Will! 


Caroline: 
Speak, woman, speak ! 


Isa: 
They’re bringing him, 
I met them in the street. 
O Will! O Will! 


Caroline: 
His son—too... 

(Caroline picks up the shirt, which nas 
Jallen from her hand. They stand 
silent, waiting ; and there is no sound 
in the room until the shunting of 
wagons starts again, when Isa puts 
her fingers to her ears and sinks to the 
ground.) 


Isa: 
*T will never stop again ; 
I'll always hear... 
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THIRD 
CHILDREN 


NE spring, not long ago, a friend of 
mine, knowing that I had a desire to 
spend the summer in the “ real coun- 

try,”’ said to me, “ Why don’t you go to a 
farm somewhere in New England? Nothing 
could be more ‘ really countrified ’ than that ! 
You would get what you want there.” 

Her advice rather appealed to my fancy. 
[ at once set about looking for a New Eng- 
land farm-house in which I might be received 
as a “summer boarder.’”’ Hearing of one 
that was situated in a particularly healthful 
and beautiful section of New England, I wrote 
to the woman who owned and operated it, 
telling her what I required, and asking her 
whether or no she could provide me with it. 
“ Above all things,” I concluded my letter, 
“T want quiet.” 

Her somewhat lengthy reply ended with 
these words: *‘’The bedroom just over the 
music-room is the quietest in the house, be- 
cause no one is in the music-room excepting 
for a social hour after supper. I can let you 
have that bedroom.” 

My friend had said that nothing was so 
“really countrified ”’ as a New England farm. 
But a “ music-room,” a “social hour after 
supper”! The terms suggested things dis- 
tinctly urban. 


IN THE 


ARTICLE 
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I sent another letter to the woman to whom 
this amazing farm-house belonged. “1 am 
afraid I cannot come,” I wrote. ‘I want a 
simpler place.”’ ‘Then, yielding to my intense 
curiosity, I added: ‘*Are many of your 
boarders musical? Is the music-room for 
their use ?” 

“No place could be simpler than. this,’ 
she answered, by return mail. ‘I don’t 
know whether any of my boarders this year 
will be musical or not. Some years they 
have been. ‘The music-room isn’t for my 
boarders, especially ; it is for my niece. She 
is very musical, but she doesn’t get much 
time for practicing in the summer.” 

She went on to say that she hoped I would 
decide to take the bedroom over the music- 
room. I did. I had told her that, above all 
things, I desired quiet ; but, after reading her 
letters, I think I wished, above all things, to 
see the music-room, and the niece who v 
musical. 

‘She will probably be 
girl,” one of my city neighbors said to me; 
‘‘and no doubt she will play ‘‘The Maiden’s 
Prayer’ on a melodeon which will 
one corner of the back sitting-room. 
will see.”’ 

In order to reach the farm it was necessary 
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not only to take a journey on a train, but also 
to drive three miles over a hilly road. The 
little station at which I changed from the 
train to an open two-seated carriage in wait- 
ing for me was the usual rural village, with 
its one main street, its commingled post- 
office and dry-goods and grocery store, and 
its small white meeting-house. 

The farm, as we approached it, called to 
mind the pictures of old New England farms 
with which all of us are familiar. The house 
itself was over a hundred years old, I after- 
ward learned; and had for that length of 
time been in the family of the woman with 
whom I had corresponded. 

She was on the broad door-stone smiling 
a welcome when, after an hour’s drive, the 
carriage at last came toa stop. Beside her 
was her niece, the girl whom I had been so 
impatient to meet. She was neither shy nor 
awkward. “Are you tired?” she inquired. 
“What should you like to do? Go to your 
room or rest downstairs until supper-time ? 
Supper will be ready in about twenty min- 
utes.” 

“ T’d like to see the music-room,” I found 
myself saying. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the girl, her face bright- 
ening, “are you musical? How nice!” 

As she spoke she led the way into the 
music-room. It was indeed a back sitting- 
room. Its windows opened upon the barn- 
yard; glancing out, I saw eight or ten cows, 
just home from pasture, pushing their ways 
to the drinking-trough. I looked around the 
little room. On the walls were framed pho- 
tographs of great composers, on the mantel- 
shelf was a metronome, on the center-table 
were two collections of classic piano pieces, 
and in acorner was, not a melodeon, but a 
piano. The maker’s name was on it—a 
name famous in two continents. 

‘Your aunt told me you were musical,” 
I said to the girl. ‘I see that the piano is 
your instrument.” 

“ Yes,” she assented. “ But I don’t play 
very well. I haven’t had many lessons. Only 
one year with a really good teacher.” 

‘*Who was your teacher ?” I asked, idly. 
I fully expected her to say, “ Some one in 
the village through which you came.”’ 

“Perhaps you know my teacher,” she 
replied, and she mertioned the name of one 
of the best pianists and piano teachers in 
New England. 

** Most of the time I’ve studied by my- 
self,”’ she went on quietly; ‘but one year 
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auntie had me go to town and have goo 
lessons,” 

At supper this girl waited on the table, 
and after supper she washed the dishes 
and made various preparations for the next 
morning’s breakfast. ‘Then she joined hy 
aunt and the boarders, of whom there were 
nine, on the veranda. ‘I should so like 
to hear you play something on the piano,” 
I said to her. 

She at once arose, and, followed by me, 
went into the music-room, which was just 
off the veranda. ‘I only play easy things,” 
she said, as she seated herself at the piano. 

Whereupon she played, with considerable 
skill, one of Schumann’s simpler composi- 
tions, one of Schubert’s, and one of Grieg’s. 
Then, turning around on the piano-stool, she 
asked me, “ Do you like Debussy ?” 

I thought of what my neighbor had prophe- 
sied concerning “The Maiden’s Prayer.” 
Debussy! And this girl was a country girl, 
born and bred on that dairy farm, educated 
at the little .district school of the vicinity ; 
and, moreover, trained to take a responsible 
part in the work of the farm both in winter 
and in summer. Her family for generations 
had been “ country people.”’ 

It was not surprising that she had made 
the acquaintance of Debussy’s music; nor 
that she had at her tongue’s end all the 
arguments for and against it. Her music- 
teacher was, of course, accountable for this. 
What was remarkable was that she had had 
the benefit of that particular teacher's in- 
struction; that, country child though she 
was, she had been given exactly the kind, if 
not the amount, of musical education that a 
city child of musical tastes would have been 
given. 

My neighbor had predicted a shy, awk- 
ward girl, a melodeon, and “The Maiden’s 
Prayer.” One of our favorite fallacies in 
America is that our country people are 
“countrified.”” Nothing could be further 
from the truth, especially in that most im- 
portant matter, the up-bringing of their 
children. Country parents, like city par- 
ents, try to get the best for their chil- 
dren. That “best” is very apt to be 
identical with what city parents consider 
best. Circumstances may forbid their giv- 


ing it to their children as lavishly as do city 
parents ; conditions may force them to alter 
it in various ways in order to fit it to the 
needs of boys and girls who live on a farm 
and not on a city street; but in some sort 
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they attempt to obtain 
it, and, having obtained 
it, to give it to their 
children. 

They are as ambitious 
for the education of 
their children as city 
parents; and to an 
amazing extent they 
provide for them a 
similar academic train- 
ing. An astonishing 
proportion of the stu- 
dents in our colleges 
come from country 
homes, in which they 
have learned to desire 
collegiate experience ; 
from country schools, 
where they have re- 
ceived the preparation 
necessary to pass the 
required college en- 
trance examinations. 
Surrounded, as we in 
cities are, by schools 
especially planned, es- 
pecially equipped, to 
make children ready for 
college, we may well 
wonder how country 
children in rural district 
schools, with their casual 
schedules and meager 
facilities, are ever so 
prepared. By visiting 
even a_ few district 
schools we may in part 
discover. 

I happened, not a 
great while ago, to spend 
an autumn month on a 
farm in a very sparsely 
settled section of New Hampshire. One 
morning at breakfast, shortly after Labor 
Day, my landlady said: ‘ School opens next 
week. The teacher is coming here to board 
for the winter. I expect her to-day.” 

‘‘ Where does she come from ?” I asked. 

“ From Smith College,” the farmer replied, 
unexpectedly. ‘This is her second year of 
teaching our school.”’ 

The school-teacher arrived late in the 
afternoon. My landlady was “ expecting ” 
her ; so was I, no less eagerly. 

“Why were you interested in me?” 
she inquired, when, on further acquaint- 





“ COUNTRY CHILDREN ARE DRESSED 
LIKE CITY CHILDREN ” 


ance, I confessed this 
to her. 

“ Because, with a 
training that fits you for 
work in a carefully 
graded school or a col- 
lege, you chose to 
teach here. Why did 
you ?” 

‘“ For three reasons,” 
she answered. “ Coun- 
try life is better for my 
health than city life; the 
people around here are 
thoroughly awake to the 
importance of educa- 
tion ; and the children— 
they are such dears! 
You must see them 
when school opens.” 

I did see them then. 
Also, I saw them before 
that time. When the 
news of their teacher’s 
arrival reached them, 
they came “ by twos, 
and threes, and fuller 
companies ”’ to welcome 
her. ‘They ranged in 
age from a boy and a 
girl of fifteen to two 
little girls of six. Each 
and every one was rap- 
turously glad to see the 
teacher ; they all brought 
her small gifts, and all 
of them bore messages 
from their homes, com- 
prising a score of invita- 
tions to supper, the loan 
of a tent for the re- 
mainder of the mild 
weather, and the offer 
of a “lift” to and from school on stormy 
days. 

The teacher accepted these tributes as a 
matter of course. She was genuinely glad 
to see her old pupils. In her turn, she sent 
messages to their several homes, and gave 
into the children’s hands various tokens 
which she had purposely gathered together 
for them. 

“We'll meet on Monday at the school- 
house,” she finally said; and the children, 
instantly responding to the implied suggestion, 
bade her good-by, and went running down 
the dusty road. Each one of them lived at 
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least a mile away; many of them more than 
two miles. 

On Monday I accompanied the teacher to 
school. The school-house was a small, one- 
roomed wooden building. It contained 
little besides a few rows of desks and 
benches for the children, two or three maps 
and blackboards, a tiny closet filled with 
worn books, the teacher’s desk, and a coal 
stove. But it had windows on three sides, 
and was set down in the midst of a grassy 
meadow bordered with a stone wall. 

There were fourteen pupils. ‘They were 
all assembled in the school-yard when we 
arrived. ‘The boys were playing baseball, 
and the girls, perched on the stone wall, were 
watching them. ‘The moment they saw the 
teacher boys and girls alike came to escort 
her to her place in the school-house. When 
she was in it, they took their own places— 
those they had occupied during the former 
term. ‘There was one “ new” pupil, a small 
boy. He had been so frequently a “ visiting 
scholar” the previous year that his newness 
was not very patent. ‘There was a desk that 
he also claimed as “ his.” 

“ We will sing ‘ America,’ ” were the words 
with which the teacher commenced the new 
school year, “and then we will go on with 
our work, beginning where we left off in the 
spring.” 

We hear a great deal at the present time 
concerning the education of the “ particular 
child.” In the very best of our private 
schools in the city each pupil is regarded as 
a separate and distinct individual, and taught 
as such. ‘This ideal condition of things pre- 
vailed in that little district school in the farm- 
ing region of New Hampshire. That teacher 
had fourteen pupils; practically, she had 
fourteen ‘‘grades.”” Even when it hap- 
pened that two children were taught the 
same lesson, each one was taught it in- 
dividually. 

“ They are all so different !’’ the teacher 
said, when I commented upon the difference 
of her methods with the various children. 
“That boy, who hopes to go to college and 
then teach, needs to get one thing from his 
history lesson ; and that girl, who intends to 
be a post-office clerk as soon as she finishes 
school, needs to get something else.” 

She did not aim to prepare her pupils for 
college. ‘The district school was only a 
“ orammar school.” There was a high school 
in the nearest village, which was three- miles 
away ; she made her pupils ready for entrance 
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into that. In order to attend the high school, 
more than one child in that neighborhood, 
year after year, in sunshine and storm, walked 
two and three miles twice daily. Many a 
child who lived still farther away was provided 
by an interested father with a horse and a con- 
veyance with which to make the two journeys 
a day. No wonder the teacher of that district 
school felt that the people in the neighborhood 
were “thoroughly awake to the importance 
of education ”’! 

As for the children—she had said that they 
were ‘such dears!” ‘They were. I remem- 
ber, in particular, two; a brother and sister. 
She was eight years old, and he was nine. 
They were inseparable companions. On 
bright days they ran to school hand in hand. 
When it rained, they trudged along the muddy 
road under one umbrella. 

The school-teacher had taught the little girl 
George Eliot’s poem “ Brother and Sister.” 
She could repeat it word for word, excepting 
the line, “‘ I held him wise.” She always said 
that, ‘I hold him tight.” This “ piece ’’ the 
small girl “ spoke” on a Friday afternoon. 
The most winning part of her altogether 
lovely recitation was the smile with which she 
glanced at her brother as she announced its 
title. He returned her smile; when she 
finished her performance, he led the ap- 
plause. 

Before the end of my visit I became very 
intimate with that brother and sister. I 
chanced to be investigating the subject of 
* juvenile books.” 

“What books have you?” I inquired of 
the little girl. 

“Ever so many of all kinds,”’ she replied. 
‘*Come to our house and look at them,” she 
added, cordially. 

Their house proved to be the near-by 
farm. One of the best in that section, it was 
heated with steam and furnished with running 
water and plumbing. It had also a local 
and long-distance telephone. The brother 
and sister were but two of a family of 
seven children. Their father, who was a 
member of the school committee, and their 
mother, who was a graduate of a city high 
school, were keenly interested in, and, more- 
over, very well informed on, the subject of 
pedagogy. They had read a great number 





of books relating to it, and were in the habit of 
following in the newspapers the procedures of 
the National Education Association’s conven- 
tions. 

“Your children have a large number of 
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exceedingly good books!” I exclaimed, as I 
looked at the many volumes on a day 
appointed for that purpose by the mother of 
the family. ‘I wish all children had as fine 
a collection,” 

“Country children must have books,” she 
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All of these were of the best of their several 
kinds—identical in title and in character with 
the books found in the “ Children’s Room ” 
in any well-selected public library. Some 
of them had been gifts to the children from 
the “summer boarders,” but the majority 
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replied, ‘if they are going to be educated 
atall, City children can see things, and learn 
about them that way. Country children have 
to read about them if they are to know about 
them.” 

The books were of many types—poetry, 
fiction, historical stories, nature study, and sev- 
eral volumes of the ‘‘ how to make” variety. 


had been chosen 
parents. 

“We hunt up the names of good books 
for children in the book review departments 
of the magazines,” the mother said. 

When I asked what magazines, she men- 
tioned three. Two she and her husband 
“took ;” the other she borrowed monthly 


and purchased by their 
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from a near neighbor, on an “ exchange” 
basis. 

No other children in that region were so 
abundantly supplied with books; but all 
whom I met liked to read. Their parents, 
in most cases unable to give them numerous 
books, had in almost every instance taught 
them to love reading. 

One boy with whom I became friends 
had a birthday while I was in the neighbor- 
hood. I had heard him express a longing to 
read “The Lays of Ancient Rome,” which 
neither he nor any other child in the vicinity 
possessed, so I presented him with a copy 
of it. 

“Would you mind if I gave it to the 
library ?” he asked. ‘ Then the other chil- 
dren around could read it, too.” 

“The library !”’ I exclaimed. 

‘Oh, I don’t mean the one down in the 
village,” he hastened to explain. ‘ I mean 
the one here, near us. Haven’t you been 
to it?” 

When he found that I had not, he offered 
to go with me to see it. It turned out to be 
a lean-to in a farm-house that was in a 
rather central position with relation to the 
surrounding farms. ‘The library consisted of 
about two hundred volumes. The librarian 
was an elderly woman who lived in the house. 
One was allowed, she told me, to take out as 
many books as one wished, and to keep them 
until one had finished reading them. 

“Do you want to take out any ?” she in- 
quired. 

After examining the four or five shelves 
that comprised the library, I wanted to take 
out at least fifty. The books, especially the 
“juvenile books,” were those of a former 
generation. Foremost among them were the 
“ Rollo Books,” the “ Sandford and Merton ”’ 
series, Mary Howitt’s “ Story Book,” and 
“The Parents’ Assistant.” 

** Who selected the books ?” I asked. 

“* Nobody exactly se/ected them,” the libra- 
rian said. “* Every one around here gave a few 
from their collections, so’s we could have a 
near-to library—principally on account of the 
children. I live most convenient to every one 
hereabouts ; so I had shelves put up in my 
lean-to for them.” 

News travels very rapidly indeed in the 
country. My boy friend told some of the 
other children that I was reading the oldest 
books in the library. “She takes them out 
by the armfuls,”’ I overheard him remark. 

No doubt he made more comments that 
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I did not overhear ; for one morning a small 
girl called to see me, and, after a few pre- 
liminaries, said, “If you are through with 
‘ The Fairchild Family,’ may Ihave it? You 
like it awfully much, don’t you ?” 

Not only in the secular teaching of their 
children do thoughtful country parents, in 
common with careful fathers and mothers 
living elsewhere, try to obtain the best means 
and to use them to the best ends ; in the re- 
ligious instruction of their children they make 
a similar attempt. They are not content to 
let their children learn entirely at home, to 
depend solely upon parental guidance. The 
church, and even the Sunday-school, are in- 
tegral parts in the up-bringing of the most 
happily situated country children. The little 
white meeting-houses in the small rural 
villages are- familiar places to the country 
child—joyously familiar places, at that. The 
only weekly outing that falls to the lot 
of the younger chidren of country parents 
is the Sunday trip to church and Sunday- 
school. 

What do they get from it? Undoubtedly, 
very much what city children receive from 
the church andthe Sunday-school—in quantity 
and in quality. ‘There is a constant pleasure 
from the singing; an occasional glimmer of 
illumination from the sermon; and an unfail- 
ing delight from the Bible stories. We can 
be reasonably sure that a// children get thus 
much from habitual church and Sunday- 
school attendance. Some, irrespective of 
city or country environment, glean more. 

A small country boy of my acquaintance 
brought from Sunday-school one of the most 
unique versions of a Scriptural passage with 
which I have ever met. “Did you go to 
church this morning ?” I inquired of him, one 
Sunday afternoon, when, catching a glimpse 
of me under the trees near his home, he came, 
as he explained, to ‘‘ pass the time of day” 
with me. 

*“ Yes,’ he answered; “and I went to 
Sunday-school, too.” 

‘And what was your lesson about?” I 
asked. 

Oh, about the roses—” 

** Roses ?” I interrupted, in surprise. 

“ Yes,” the little boy went on; “ the roses 
—you know—in the gardens.” 
“T don’t remember any 

lesson about them,” I said. 

* But there zs one; we had it to-day. 
The roses, they made the children have 
good manners. Then, one day, the chil- 


Sunday-school 
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dren were greedy ; and their manners were 


bad. Don’t you know about it ?” he added, 
anxiously. 

He was but five years old. I told him 
about Moses ; I explained painstakingly just 
who the Children of Israel were; and I did 
my best to point out clearly the difference 


between manna and manners. He listened 
with seeming understanding ; but the next 
day, coming upon me as I was fastening a 
“crimson rambler ”’ to its trellis, he inquired 
solemnly, ‘“*Can the roses make children 
have good manners, yet?” 

Country children are taught, even as sedu- 
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lously as city children, the importance of good 
manners! On the farm, as elsewhere, the 
small left hand is seized in time by a mother 
or an aunt with the well-worn words, “ Shake 
hands with the z#g#¢ hand, dear.” “ If you 
please,” as promptly does an elder sister 
supplement the little child’s “ Yes,” on the 
occasion of an offer of candy from a grown-up 
friend. The proportion of small boys who 
make their bows and of little girls who drop 
their courtesies is much the same in the 
country as it is in-the city. 

In the matter of clothes, too, the country 
mother, like any other mother in America, 
wishes her children to be becomingly attired, 
in full accord with such of the prevail- 
ing fashions as seem to her most suitable. 
In company with the greater portion of 
American mothers, she devotes considerable 
time and strength and money to the ward- 
robes of her boys and girls. The result is 
that country children are dressed strikingly 
like city children. ‘Their ‘“ every-day ” gar- 


ments are scarcely distinguishable from the 
* play clothes ” of city children ; their ‘ Sun- 
day ” clothes are very similar to the “ best ” 
habiliments of the boys and girls who do not 
live in the country. 


We have all read, in the books of our 
grandmothers’ childhood, of the children who, 
on the eve of going to visit their city 
cousins, were much exercised concerning their 
wearing apparel. ‘ Would the pink frock, 
with the green sash, be jus¢ what was being 
worn to parties in the city ?” the little girl of 
such story-books fearfully wondered. ‘ Will 
boys of my age be wearing short trousers 
still?” the small boy dubiously queried. 
Invariably, it transpired that pink frocks and 
green sashes, if in fashion at all, were zever 
seen at parties ; and that /ovg trousers were 
absolutely essential, from the point of view 
of custom, for boys of our hero’s age. Many 
woes were attendant upon the discovery that 
these half-suspected sumpiuary laws were 
certain facts. 

No present-day country boy and girl, com- 
ing from an average home to the house of city 
cousins, would need to feel any such qualms. 
Should they, five minutes’ inspection of the 
garments of those city cousins would relieve 
their latent questionings. They would see 
that, to the casual eye, they and their 
cousins were dressed in the same type of 
raiment. 

How could they fail tobe? A large crop 
of “ fashion magazines ” flourishes in Amer- 
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ica. The rural free delivery brings them to 
the very doors of the farm-house. By the 
use of mail orders the mother on the farm 
can obtain whatever materials the particular 
“fashion magazine ’”’ to which she is a sub- 
scriber advises, together with paper patterns 
from which she can cut anything, from ‘‘jump- 
ers’ to a “coat for gala occasions.” 

The approved clothes of all American 
children in our time are so exceedingly simple 
in design that any woman who can sew at 
all can construct them; and, in the main, the 
materials of which they are made are so inex- 
pensive that even the farmer whose income 
is moderate in size can afford to supply them. 
A clergyman who had worked both in city 
and in country parishes once told me that he 
attributed the marked increase in ease and 
grace of manner—and, consequently, in 
* sociability ’’—among country people to-day, 
as compared with country people of his boy- 
hood, very largely to the invention of paper 
patterns. 

* Rural folk dressed in a way peculiar to 
themselves then,” he said; ‘ now they dress 
like the rest of the world. It is curious,” 
he went on, reflectively, ‘‘ but human beings, 
as a whole, seem unable not to be awkward 
in their behavior if their costumes can 
possibly be differentiated otherwise than by 
size |” 

It is another queer fact that normal per- 
sons would seem to require “ best ” clothes. 
They share the spirit of Jess, in “* A Window 
in Thrums.” ‘“ But you could never wear 
yours, though ye had ane,” said Hendry to 
her about the “cloak with beads ;” “ye 
would juist hae to lock it awa in the 
drawers.” ‘ Ay,” Jess retorted, “but I 
would aye ken it was there.” 

I have an acquaintance who is not normal 
in this matter. She scorns “ finery,” whether 
for use or for “locking awa.” One summer 
she and I spent a fortnight together on a 
Connecticut farm. During the week the 
farmer and his wife, as well as their two little 
children, a girl and a boy, wore garments 
of dark-colored denim, very plainly made. 
The children were barefooted. 

** These people have sense,”’ my acquaint- 
ance observed to me on the first day of our 
sojourn ; “they dress in harmony with their 
environment.” 

I was silent, realizing that, if Sunday were 
a fine day, she might feel compelled to modify 
her approbation. On Saturday night the 
farmer asked if we should care to accompany 
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the family to church the next morning. Both 
of us accepted the invitation. 

Sunday morning, as I had foreseen, when 
ihe family assembled to take its places in the 
‘ three-seater,”’ the father was in “ blacks,”’ 
with a “ boiled” shirt ; the mother, a pretty, 
dark-eyed, dark-haired young woman, a pleas- 
ant picture in the most every-day of gar- 
ments, was a charming sight in a rose-tinted 
wash silk and a Panama hat trimmed with 
black velvet. As for the boy and the girl, 
they were arrayed in spotless white, from 
their straw hats even to their canvas shoes. 
The hands of the farmer and his son were 
uncovered; but the mother and her little 
daughter wore white lisle gloves. ‘They also 
carried parasols—the mother’s of the shade 
of her dress, the girl’s pale blue. No family 
in America could possibly have looked more 
“blithe and bonny” than did that one in 
“ Sunday ” clothes, ready for church. 

The face of my acquaintance was a study. 
[n it were mingled surprise and disapproval. 
Both these elements became more pro 
nounced when we were fairly in the meeting- 
house. All the men, women, and children 
there assembled were also in ‘“ Sunday ” 
clothes. 

My acquaintance has the instinct of the 
reformer. Hardly were we settled in the 
‘“three-seater,” preparatory to returning 
home after the service, when she began. 
“Do you make your own clothes?” she in- 
quired of the farmer’s wife. 

‘“‘ Yes,” was the reply ; “ and the children’s 
too.”’ 

“Isn't there a great deal of work involved 
in the care of such garments as you are all 
wearing to-day ?” she further pursued. 

‘‘T suppose there is the usual amount,” the 
other woman said, dryly. 

* Then why do you do it—living in the 
country, as you do ?” 

‘There is no reason why people shouldn’t 
dress nicely, no matter where they happen 
to live,” was the answer. ‘“ During the week 
we can’t; but on Sunday we can, and do, and 
ought—out of respect to the day,” she 
quaintly added. 

The city is not a mere name to American 
country children. Increased train facilities, the 
improvement in the character of country roads 
brought about by the advent of the automo- 
bile, and the extension of the trolley system 

ave done much to mitigate the isolation of 
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rural communities. The farmer and his wife 
can avail themselves of the advantages to be 
found in periodical trips to the nearest city. 
Like other American parents, they invite their 
children to share their interests. The boys 
and girls are included in the jauntings to the 
city. 

[ once said to a little girl whom I met on 
a farm in Massachusetts: ‘* You must come 
soon and stay with me in the city from Sat- 
urday until Monday. We will go to the Art 
Museum and look at the pictures.” 

“Oh,” she cried, joyously, * I’d Jove to! 
Every time we go to town, and there is a 
chance, mother and I go to the Museum; 
we both like the pictures so much.” 

This little girl, when she was older, desired 
to become a kindergartner. ‘There was a 
training-school in the near-by city. She 
could not afford to go to and fro on the train, 
but there was a trolley. ‘The journey on the 
trolley occupied three hours, but the girl took 
it twice daily for two years. ‘ Doesn’t it 
tire you ?” I asked her. 

‘*Qh, somewhat,”’ she admitted; “ but I 
was already used to it. We usually traveled 
to town on it when I was small.” 

* Countrified ” is not the word to apply to 
American farmers and their families. One 
might as aptly employ it when describing the 
people of England who live on their “ landed 
estates.” Ignorance and dullness and 
awkwardness we shall not often find among 
country children. The boys and girls on the 
farms are as well informed, as menaally alert, 
and as attractive as children in any other good 
homes in America. 

We all know Mr. James Whitcomb Riley’s 
poem “ Little Cousin Jasper.”” ‘The country 
boy in it, we recall, concluded his envious 
reflections upon the happier fortune of the 
boy from the “ city ” of Rensselaer with these 
words : 

“ Wisht our town ain’t like it is !— 
Wisht it’s ist as big as his! 
Wisht ’at zs folks they’d move here, 
An’ we'd move to Rensselaer !” 

Only last summer I repeated this poem to 
a little girl whose home was a farm not far 
from a house at which I was stopping. 

* But,” she said, in a puzzled tone of voice, 
* no place is as big as the country! Look!” 
she exclaimed, pointing to the distant horizon ; 
“it’s so big it touches the edge of the sky ! 
No city is ¢hat big, is it?” 
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THE BUILDING OF CLOUD CUCKOO 
TOWN 


FROM “THE BIRDS,” BY ARISTOPHANES 
WITH DRAWINGS BY CARTON MOORE-PARK 


RISTOPHANES, the foremost Greek comedian, was born probably about 450 B.c., in 

A Athens or in aneighboring village. He died about 385 B.c., leaving three sons who followed 
i in their father’s footsteps as a playwright at a time when the theater was a public institu- 
tion of high importance and comedy performed a double function: it was, at its best, a form of 
literature, and it was also a brilliant, audacious, and often abusive newspaper. It had begun in 
Sicily and Athens as part of the worship of Dionysus, a deity who both inspired and intoxicated 
his worshipers. Gradually developed out of very simple rustic fun-making, it had become a vehicle 
for free comment on current events and contemporary people of prominence, and for lyric poetry 
of a spontaneous nature and, in the hands of Aristophanes, of a splendid and moving beauty of 
phrase and melody. 

Zschylus had dealt sublimely with the loftiest themes ; Sophocles had so harmonized the elements 
of poetry that he had made himself the perfect example of the Greek literary artist ; “ Our Euripides 
the human,” as Mrs. Browning calls him, had brought tragedy to the earth and domesticated it, to 
the consternation of the orthodox of his time; Aristophanes came at the close of the great period 
of the Greek drama, and was both a poet of high order and a reactionary. 

Of the more than fifty piays he is believed to have written, only eleven have survived in their 
entirety. He was violently opposed to the extension of the rule of Athens; he was conservative 
in philosophy at a time when the old ways of thinking were yielding to criticism, and in“ The Clouds” 
he made merciless fun of Socrates, whom he did not understand, and charged Euripides with 
the responsibility for what he regarded as the corruption of the time in art, morals, and religion. 
In “ The Birds,” a fantastic “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” he surrendered himself to the play of 
his brilliant imagination, and produced a comedy of almost unrivaled variety, imaginative audacity, 
and poetic beauty. Delusive visions of empire possessed the minds of the Athenians, and 
dreams of splendid victories intoxicated the thirty thousand people who crowded the theater. The 
moment was ripe for brilliant satire, and “ The Birds,” under its fantastic imagery and daring inven- 
tion, cut to the quick. Cloud Cuckoo Town was the castle in the air which was shining like a sum- 
mer cloud before the Athenians; as unsubstantial as a gilded vapor. The universe is conceived 
from the bird’s point of view, and grows, stroke by stroke, out of the facts and fancies of bird lore; 
and the play is a splendid and shifting phantasmagoria of the poetic imagination. 

The poet was a passionate believer in the old ways, and had no sympathy with his own time, and 
therefore did not understand it. He has written, however, some noble lines on patriotism, and 
with broad farce and merciless satire he united a quick sense and deep feeling for beauty and a 
freshness and charm which place him in the front rank of lyric poets. His humor, vitality, and 
energy of imagination and his journalistic audacity made him a master of poetic comedy. The follow- 
ing passages from “ The Birds” describe the marvelous way in which Cloud Cuckoo Town was built: 


Peisthetairus. Well, Friends and Birds! the sacrifice has succeeded, 
Our omens have been good ones: good and fair. 
But what’s the meaning of it? We’ve no news 
From the new building yet! No messenger! 
Oh! there, at last, I see—There’s somebody 
Running at speed, and panting like a racer. 
Enter a MESSENGER, guile out of breath, and speaking in short snatches. 
Mess. Where is he? Where? Where is he? Where? Where is he ?— 
The president Peisthetairus ? 
Peis. (coolly). Here am I. 
Mess. (in a gasp of breath). Your fortification’s finished. 
Peis. Well, that’s well. 
Mess. A most amazing, astonishing work it is! 
So, that Theagenes and Proxenides 
Might flourish and gasconade and prance away, 
Quite at their ease, both of them four-in-hand, 


























“ WHICH THE STONE-CURLEWS AND STONE-CHATTERERS WORKED INTO SHAPE 
AND FINISHED. THE SAND-MARTENS AND MUD-LARKS, TOO, WERE BUSY IN 
THEIR DEPARTMENT, MIXING THE MORTAR, WHILE THE WATER-BIRDS, AS 
FAST AS IT WAS WANTED, BROUGHT THE WATER TO TEMPER AND WORK IT - 






























“THERE WERE THE GEESE, ALL BAREFOOT, TRAMPLING THE MORTAR, AND, WHEN 
ALL WAS READY, THEY HANDED IT INTO THE HODS. AND TRAINS OF DUCKS 
THERE WERE, CLAMBERING THE LADDERS, WITH THEIR DUCK IEGS LIKE BRICK- 
LAYERS’ PRENTICES, ALL DAPPER AND HANDY WITH THEIR LITTLE TROWELS ” 
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PEAL, PELTING AWAY LIKE SHIPWRIGHTS, HARD 









































Driving abreast upon the breadth of the wall, 
Each in his own new chariot. 
Peis. You surprise me. 
Mess. And the height (for I made the measurement myself) 

Is exactly a hundred fathoms. 
Peis. Heaven and earth! 

How could it be? such a mass! who could have built it? 
Mess. The Birds; no creature else, no foreigners, 

Egyptian bricklayers, workmen or masons, 

But they themselves, alone, by their own efforts, 

(Even to my surprise, as an eye-witness) — 

The Birds, I say, completed everything : 

There came a body of thirty thousand Cranes 

(I won’t be positive, there might be more) 

With stones from Africa, in their craws and gizzards, 

Which the Stone-curlews and Stone-chatterers 

Worked into shape and finished. ‘The Sand-Martens 

And Mud-Larks, too, were busy in their department, 

Mixing the Mortar, while the Water Birds, 

As fast as it was wanted, brought the water 

To temper and work it. 


Peis. (in a fidget). But who served the masons? 
Who did you get to carry it? 
Mess. To carry it? 


Of course, the Carrion Crows and Carrying Pigeons. 

Peis. (in a fuss, which he endeavors to conceal). 

Yes! yes! But after all, to load your hods, 
How did you manage that? 

Mess. Oh, capitally, 

I promise you. There were the Geese, all barefoot, 
Trampling the mortar, and, when all was ready, 
They handed it into the hods, so cleverly, 

With their flat feet! 

Peis. (A bad joke, as a vent for irritation). 

They footed it, you mean— 
Come; it was handily done though, I confess. 

Mess. Indeed, I assure you, it was a sight to see them; 
And trains of Ducks there were, clambering the ladders 
With their duck legs, like bricklayers’ prentices, 

All dapper and handy, with their little trowels. 

feis. In fact, then, it’s no use engaging foreigners, 
Mere folly and waste, we’ve all within ourselves. 

Ah, well now, come! But about the woodwork? Heh! 
Who were the carpenters? Answer me that! 

Mess. The Woodpeckers, of course: and there they were, 

Laboring upon the gates, driving and banging, 

With their hard hatchet beaks, and such a din, 

Such a clatter as they made, hammering and hacking, 

In a perpetual peal, pelting away 

Like shipwrights hard at work in the arsenal. 

And now their work is finished, gates and all, 

Staples and bolts and bars and everything; 

The sentries at their posts; patrols appointed ; 

The watchmen in the barbican; the beacons 

Ready prepared for lighting; all their signals 

Arranged—But I'll step out, just for a moment, 

To wash my hands. You'll settle all the rest. 
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THERE, QUITE NEAR US IN THE SHALLOW WATER, STOOD A GREAT PALE BIRD 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


E were glad that the plan of the 
rowboat cruise dawned upon us 
almost a year before it came to 
pass. We were the gainers by just that rich 
length of expectancy. 
It was early fall, and we had come in from 
a day by the river, where we had tramped 
miles up, to one of its infrequent bridges, 
and miles down on the other bank. Now we 
sat before the fire talking it over. 
“If we only had a boat !’’ I said. 
“ Boat! What do you want a boat for? 
You wouldn’t want to sit in a boat all day.” 
“Who said I would? But I want to get 
into it and float off, and get out again some- 
where else. That’s my idea of a boat.” 
“ Oh, of course, a boat would be handy.” 


“ Handy! You talk as if it was a button- 
hx Xt k yp? 


“ Well 2” 

‘Well, of course it zs handy, as you call 
it, but a boat means such a lot of things— 
adventure, romance. When you’re in a 
boat—a little boat—anything might happen.” 


BY J. CONACHER 


“Yes,” said Jonathan, drawing the logs 
together; “ that’s just the way your family 
feels about it when you’re young.” 

Then we both laughed and there was a 
reminiscent pause. 

‘“What became of your boat?” I asked 
finally. 


* Sold. You kept yours.” 
“Ves. It’s in the cellar there at Nan- 
tucket. I could have it sent on.” 


‘Costs as much as to buy a new one.” 

‘* A new one wouldn’t be as good.” I bris- 
tled a little. Any one who has owned a boat 
is very sensitive about its virtues. 

* How big ?”’ 

* How should I know? 
maybe twelve feet.”’ 

“Two oars ?” 


A little boat— 


* Four.” 
‘** Round bottom ?” 
“Yes. She’d ride anything.” 


* Well ”’—Jonathan suddenly expanded— 
*here’s an idea now! How would you 
like to have it senton to the mainland, and then 
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row it the rest of the way—along the Rhode 
Island and Connecticut shores ?” 

I sat straight up. ‘“ Jonathan ! 
now !” 

Jonathan chuckled. “My! What a hurry 
she’s in!” 

“ Well, let’s !” 

“ We couldn’t. 
overhauled first.” 

“Oh, dear! I suppose so.” 

“We could do it next spring, and go up 
the trout streams.” 

“Think of that!” I murmured. 

“ Or in September and get the shore hunt- 
ing—the salt marshes.” 

“Oh, which? which?’’ Already I was fol- 
lowing our course along curving beaches and 
among the yellow marshlands. But Jona- 
than’s mind was working on more practical 
details. 

“ Twelve feet, you said ?” 

“ About that.” 

“Pretty close stowing for our dunnage. 
Still, let’s see. ‘Two guns—” 

“Or the rods, if we went in the spring.” 

“ And rubber coats, and blankets—” 

“Jonathan ! Should we camp ?” 

“ Might have to.” 

“ Let’s, anyway.” 

“ How does that coast line run ? 
a map ?” 

All we had were some railway maps and 
an old school geography—just enough to 
tantalize us—but we fell upon them eagerly. 
It is curious what a change comes over these 
dumb bits of colored paper at such times! 
Every curve of the shore, every bay and 
headland, came to life and spoke to us— 
called to us. 

We decided on the September plan, and 
on the last day of August we found ourselves 
walking down through the little town on 
Narragansett Bay to which our boat had 
been shipped. Following the instructions of 
wondering small boys, we came to a gate in 
a board fence, opened it, and let ourselves 
into a typical New England seaport scene 
a tiny garden ablaze with sunshine and 
gorgeous with the yellows and lavenders of 
fall flowers; a narrow brick path, under a 
grape-vine arch, leading down to the sand and 
the wharf and the sparkling blue waters of 
the bay. As we passed down through the 
garden, we saw a little boat, bottom up, 
dazzling white in the sun. 

“There it is!” I said, with a surge of 
reminiscent affection. 


Let’s do it 


The boat will have to be 


Where’s 
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* That little thing!’’ said Jonathan. “| 
thought you said twelve feet.” 

“Well, isn’t it? Anyway, I said about 
And it’s big enough.” 

He was spanning its length with his 
hands. 

“ Eleven foot six. Oh, I suppose she'll do 
My boat was fourteen.” 

“* Now don’t be so patronizing about you 
boat. Wait till you see how mine behaves.” 

We dropped the discussion and got he: 
launched. Is there anything prettier than a 
pretty boat floating beside a dock ! 

The next morning when we came down 
we found her half full of water. ‘ She’ll be 
all right now she’s soaked up,” said Jonathan, 
and we baled her dry and began to stow our 
stuff. Most of it we packed in two navy 
dunnage-bags, water-proof, and one big 
water-tight metal box. ‘Then there were the 
guns, and the tin tube of charts, and pro- 
visions, and a lantern. This was always 


in the way and proved of very little use, 
but we thought we ought to take it. 

As we worked, some loungers gathered 
on the wharf above and watched us with that 
tolerant curiosity that loungers know so well 
As we got in and took up 


how to assume. 
our oars, one of them called out, “ Now if 
you only had a little motor there in the stern 
you’d be all right.” 

** Don’t want one,”’ said Jonathan. 

“What! Why not ?” 

** Go too fast.” 

“Eh? What say ?” 

** Go—too—fast.”’ 

“ He heard you,” I said. 
believe you really said it.” 

The oars fell intounison ; there was the dip 
of their blades, the grating chunk of the row- 
locks—dip-ke-chunk, dip-ke-chunk. As we 
fell into our stroke the little boat began to 
respond, the water swished at her bows and 
gurgled under her stern. The wharf fell 
away behind us, the houses back of it came 
into sight, then the wooded hills above them. 
The whole town began to draw together. 

** She does go!”’ remarked Jonathan. 

“T told you! Look at us now! Look at 
that buoy !” 

Dip-ke-chunk, dip-ke-chunk—the red buoy 
swept by us and dropped into the blue back- 
ground of dancing waves. 

* Are we really off? Is it really happen- 
ing ?”’ I said, joyously. 

‘Do you like it?” said Jonathan over his 
shoulder. 


“But he can’t 
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“No. Do you?” To such unwisdom of 
speech do people come when they are 
happy. But there were circumstances to 
steady us. 

“ What I’m wondering,” said Jonathan, “ is 
what’s going to happen next—when we get 
out there.” He tilted his head toward the 
open bay, broad and windy, ahead of us. 
“There’s some pretty interesting water out 
there beyond this lee.” 

‘Oh, she’ll take it all right. It’s no worse 
than Nantucket water. It couldn’t be. You'll 
see.” 

We did see. In half an hour we were in 
the middle of upper Narragansett Bay, try- 
ing to make a diagonal across it to the south- 
west, while the long rollers came in steadily 
from the south, broken by a nasty chop of 
peaked, white-capped waves. We rowed 
carefully, our heads over our right shoulders, 
watching each wave as it came on, with 
broken comments : 

“ That’s a good one coming—bring her up 
now! There—all right, now let her off 
again; hold her so. There’s another com- 
ing—see? That big one, the fifth, the fourth 
away. Row, now! We beat it, there it 
goes off astern! See it break! Here’s an- 
other—look out for your oar, we can’t afford 
to miss a stroke—oh, me! Did that wet 
you too? My right shoulder is soaked—my 
left isn’t—now it is!” 

Half an hour of this sort of thing brought 
about two results—confidence in the little 
boat, which rode well in spite of her load, and 
confidence in each other’s rowing. But soon 
we found ourselves facing a further compli- 
cation. 

‘* Jonathan,” I said, ‘‘ this water in the boat 
can’t be all spray.” 

** So I was thinking.” 

* And it’s getting deeper. It’s swashing 
all around my feet now.” 

‘Mine too. I'll bale a while.” 

He took the can and set himself to the dip- 
and-toss, dip-and-toss motion so familiar to any 
one who has kept company with a small boat. 

***T wish my mother could see me now,’ ”’ 
hummed Jonathan. 

**T wouldn’t wish that.” 

“Why not ?” 

‘* What would they all think of us if they 
could see us this minute ?”’ 

“ Just what they have thought for a long 
time.” 

I laughed. ‘ How true that is, teacher !” 
I said. 
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We were about half-way across the bay 
when something more happened. 

“ Jonathan—do you know—I do believe 
my rowlock socket is working loose.” He 
cast a quick look over his shoulder without 
breaking stroke. Then he said a few words, 
explicit and powerful, about the man who 
had “ overhauled ”’ the boat. ‘“ He ought to 
be put out in it, in a sea like this, and left 
to row himself home.” 

“ Yes, of course, but instead here we are. 
It won’t last half an hour longer.” 

It did not last ten minutes. There it 
hung, one screw pulled loose, the other barely 
holding. 

‘Take my knife, you can get it out of my 
hip pocket, and try to set up that screw.with 
the big blade.” 

I did so and pulled a few strokes. Then 
— It’s come out again. It’s no use.” 

“We make blamed poor headway with one 
pair of oars,” said Jonathan. He meditated. 

‘‘Where are the screw-eyes?” he said 
after a moment. 

“Oh, good for you! 
metal box. I'll get them.” 

I drew in my useless oars, turned about, 
and cautiously wriggled up into the bow seat. 

* Look out for yourself. Don’t bullfrog 
out over the bow! I can’t hold her any 
steadier than this.” 

* Oh, I’m all right.” 

With one hand I gripped the gunwale, with 
the other I felt down into the box and finally 
fished out the required treasures. I worked 
my way back into my own seat and tried a 
screw-eye in the empty, rusted-out hole. 

“ Does it bite ?” 

‘“*T don’t know about biting, but it’s going 
in beautifully—now it sticks.” 

* Perhaps I can give it a turn.” 

“ Perhaps you can’t. Don’t you stop 
rowing. If this boat wasn’t held steady, 
she’d—I don’t know what she wouldn’t do.”’ 

“Tf you stick something through the eye 
you can turn it.” 

* Yes, I'll find something. Here’s the 
can-opener. Grand! ‘There! It’s solid. 
Now I'll do the other one the same way. 
Hurrah for the screw-eyes !” 

* You thought of bringing them,” said 
Jonathan, magnanimously. 

“ You thought of using them,” I answered, 
not to be outdone. 

It was not an easy day, that first one. 
Once in the lee of an island we paused to 
rest and unroll our chart and get our bear- 


They’re in the 
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GREAT WHARVES LOOMED ABOVE US 


22 June 


ings, while the smooth rise and 
fall of the ground-swell was all 
there was to remind us of the 
riot of water just outside. For 
the rest, it was steady pulling, 
or baling. ‘Toward sundown we 
munched a few ship’s biscuit as 
we rowed. Dusk began to close 
in, and lights blinked along the 
western shore, now close beside 
us. We beached on a sandy 
point and asked our way—where 
could we put up for the night? 
Children, bare-legged, waded out 
around the boat, looking at us 
and our funny, laden craft with 
curious eyes. Yes, they said, 
there was an inn farther up the 
harbor, where we saw _ those 
lights—ten minutes’ row, per- 
haps. We pulled off again, 
stiffly. 

“ Tired?” said Jonathan. “I'll 
take her in.” 

“Indeed you won't! Of 
course I’m tired; but I’ve got 
to do something to keep warm. 
And I want to get in. I want 
supper. They'll all be in bed 
if we don’t hurry.” 

Our tired muscles lent them- 
selves mechanically to their work, 
and the boat slid across the quiet 
waters of the moonlit harbor. 
The town lights grew bigger, 
wharves loomed above us, and 
soon we were gliding along under 
their shadow. The eddies from 
our oars went lap-lap-lapping off 
among the great dark spiles and 
stirred up the keen smell of salt- 
soaked timbers and seaweed. 
Blindly groping, we found a 
rickety ladder, tied our boat, and 
climbed stiffly up, and there we 
were on our feet again, feeling 
rather queer and stretchy after 
seven hours in our cramped 
quarters. 

Half an hour later we were 
sitting in the warm, clean kitchen 
of the old inn, and a kindly but 
mystified hostess was mothering 
us with eggs and ham and tea 
and pie and doughnuts and other 
things that a New England 
kitchen always contains. While 
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we ate she sat and rocked ener- 
getically, questioning us with 
friendly curiosity and watching 
us with keen though benevolent 
eyes. 

“ Rowed, did you? Jim!” 
calling back over her shoulder 
through a half-open door. ‘“ Did 
you hear that? These folks 
have rowed all the way across 
the bay this afternoon. Yes, 
rowed. What say? Yes, she 
rowed, too. They say they’re 
goin’ on to-morrow, round Ju- 
dith.” 

“ Say, now,” she finally ap- 
pealed to us in frank perplexity, 
“ what you doin’ it for ?” 

“We like it,” said Jonathan, 
peacefully. 

“Like it, do you? Well, 
now, if that don’t beat all! Say— 
you know? I wouldn’t do that, 
what you’re doin’, not if you paid 
me! Have another cup o’ tea, 
do.” 

The next morning she bade 
us good-by with the air of 
intrusting us to that Providence 
which is known to have a special 
care for children and fools. 

In fact, through all the varying 
experiences of our cruise one 
thing never varied. That was 
the expression on the faces of 
the feople we met. Wind and 
water and coast and birds all 
greeted us differently with each 
new day ; but no matter how 
many new faces we met we found 
in them always the same look— 
a look at once friendly and 
quizzical, the look one casts upon 
nice children for whose antics 
one is not responsible ; the look 
one casts upon very small dogs. 
Why? Is it so odd a thing to 
like to row a little boat? If it 
had been a yacht, now, or even 
i’ motor boat, the expression 
would have been different. Ap- 
parently the oars were what did 
it. 

On that particular morning 
word of our doings must have 
got abroad, for as we stepped 
out on the brick sidewalk of the 
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shady main street a little crowd was waiting for 
us. It was a funny procession—Jonathan first, 
with the guns and the water-jug ; then a boy 
with a wheelbarrow, on which were piled the 
two dunnage-bags, the metal box, the lan- 
tern, the ax, the chart tube, and a few other 
things. An old man and some boys followed 
curiously, then I came, with two big baking- 
powder cans, very gorgeous because the red 
paper was not yet off them, full of provisions 
pressed on us by our friendly hostess. Tag- 
ging behind me came an old woman, a big 
girl, and a half-dozen children. It was the 
kind of escort that usually attends the hand- 
organ and monkey on their infrequent visits. 

We loaded up the boat and pulled out, a 
little stiff, but fairly fit, after all. The group 
waved us off, and then stood obviously talk- 
ing us over. One of the men called after us, 
with a sudden inspiration, “ Pity ye hevn’t 
got a motor in there !” 

But, though we didn’t want to be a motor 
boat, we were not above receiving courtesies 
from one, and when the Providence tacitly 
invoked by our hostess sent one chugging 
along up to us with the proposal to take us 
in tow, we accepted with great contentment. 
The morning was not half over when we made 
our next landing and looked up the captain 
who was to tow us around “ Judith.” 

For in the matter of Point Judith our 
friends and advisers had been unanimously 
firm. ‘There should be a limit, they said, 
even to the foolishness of a holiday plan. 
With a light boat we might have braved their 
disapproval, but, loaded as we were, we de- 
cided to be prudent. 

“I’d hate to lose the guns,” said Jona- 
than. 

‘Yes, and the camera,” I added. 

So we accepted the offer of a good friend’s 
knockabout, and sailed around the dreaded 
point with our little boat tailing behind at 
the end of her rope. We saw no water that 
we could not have met in her, but, as our 
friends did not fail to point out, that proved 
nothing whatever. 

At Stonington we were left once more 
to our little boat and our four oars, and there 
we pulled her up and calked her. 

It was a long, sunny afternoon that we 
spent there. Our spirits were irritated and 
our fingers ached as we bent, half blinded, 
over the dazzling boat and worked at the 
push-push-push of the cotton waste between 
the strakes. Yet we were cheered by the 
advice of a man who sat and watched us. 
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He recommended to us the plan of putting a 
little motor in the stern. He pointed out to 
us that rowing was pretty hard work. We said 
we liked it. His face wore the expression I 
have already described. 

We launched her again at dusk. Next 
morning Jonathan was a moment ahead of 
me on the wharf. ‘“ Any water in her?” I 
called, following hard. ‘“ Dryas a bone,” he 
shouted back, exultant; but as I came up he 
added, with his usual conservatism, ‘ Of 
course we can’t tell what she may do when 
she’s loaded.” 

But our work held. For the rest of the 
trip we had a dry boat, except for what came 
in over the sides. 

Now that we were in the home State, we 
got out our guns and studied our maps for 
the location of the salt marshes. If we were 
lucky, we had broiled birds for luncheon or 
supper ; if we were not, we had tinned stuff, 
which is distinctly inferior. When we spent 
the night at an inn we breakfasted there, but 
most of our meals were eaten along the shore, 
or, best of all, on some island. 

‘Can we find an island for lunch to-day, 
do you suppose?” I usually asked, as we 
dipped our oars in the morning. 

* Do you have to have an island for lunch ?” 

* T love an island,” choosing to ignore the 
jest. “ That’s one of the best things about 
a boat—that it takes you to islands.” 

** Now, why an island ?” 

* You know as well as I do. An island 
means—oh, it means remoteness, it means 
quiet—possession. While you’re on it it’s 
yours ; you don’t have every passer-by look- 
ing over your shoulder; you have a little 
world all to yourself.” I could feel Jona- 
than’s indulgent smile through the back of 
his head as he rowed. 

“Well, you know yourself,” I argued, “even 
a tiny bit of stone and earth with moss on it 
and a flower, out in the middle of a brook, 
looks different, somehow, from the same 
things on the bank. It ¢s different—it’s an 
island.” 

And so we sought islands—sometimes lit- 
tle ones, all rocks, too little even to have col- 
lected driftwood for a fire, too little to have 
grown anything but wisps of beach grass. 
Sometimes it was a larger island, big enough 
to have bushes on it, and beaches round its 
edges. One of these we remember as best 
of all. It lay a mile off shore, a long island, 
rocky at its ocean end, and at its land end 
running out to a long slim line of curving 
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beach. In the middle it rose to a plateau 
thick-set with grass and goldenrod and bay 
bushes, from which floated the gay, sweet 
voices of song-sparrows. Ah! ‘There was 
an island for you! And we made a fire of 
driftwood, and cooked our luncheon, and lay 
back on the sand and drowsed, while the sea- 
gulls, millions of them, circled curiously over 
our heads, mewing and screaming as they 
dived and swooped, and behind us the notes 
of the song-sparrows rose sweet. 

If we had had water enough in our jug, 
we should have camped there. We rowed 
away at last, slowly, loving it, and in our 
thoughts we still possess it. As it dropped 
astern I pulled in my oars and stood up to 
take its picture—no easy task, with the boat 
mounting and plunging among the swells. 
But I have my picture, its horizon line at a 
noticeable slant, reminiscent of my unsteady 
balance. It means little to other people, but 
to us it means the sweetness of sunshine and 
wind and water, the sweetness of grass and 
bird notes, all breathed over by the spirit of 
solitude. 

Where the shore was rocky, or, worse still, 
built up with summer cottages, we often made 
a straight course from headland to headland, 
keeping well out, sometimes a mile or two, 
to avoid tide eddies. But where the bays 
curved in quiet and uninhabited, we loved to 
pull along close to shore, watching its beaches 
and sand-cliffs draw smoothly away beside 
our stern. Best of all, perhaps, we loved to 
turn in till our bow grated and we jumped to 
the wet beach and ran up the cliff to look 
about. 

But to do this you must have a little boat. 
As soon as you have a real keel the case is 
altered. For a keel demands a special Jand- 
ing-place—a wharf—and a wharf means hu- 
man habitation, and then—where is your 
thrill of discovery? Ah, no! A little boat! 
And you can land anywhere, among rocks or 
in sandy shallows, you can explore the tide 
creeks and marshes and the little rivers, you 
can beach wherever you like, wherever the 
rippling waves themselves can go. A little 
boat for romance! 

A little boat, but a long cruise, as long as 
may be. To be sure, a boat and a bit of 
water anywhere is good. Even an errand 
across the pond and back may bea joy. But 
if you can, now and then, free yourself from 
the there-and-back habit, the reward is great. 
The joy of pilgrimage—of going, not there 
and back, but on, and on, and yet on—is a 
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joy by itself. The thought that each night 
brings sleep in a new and unforeseen spot, 
with a new journey on the morrow, gives 
special flavor to the journeying. 

Not the least among the pleasures of the 
cruise were the night camps. When the shore 
looked inviting, and harborage at an inn 
seemed doubtful, we pulled our boat above 
tide-water, turned her over, and tilted her up 
on her side for a wind-break, and there we 
spent the night. The half-emptied dunnage- 
bags were our pillows, the sand was our bed. 
Sand, to sleep on, is harder than one might 
suppose, but it is better than earth in being 
easily scooped out to suit one’s needs. In- 
deed, even on a pneumatic mattress I should 
hardly have slept much that first night. It 
was a new experience. ‘The great world of 
waters was so close that it seemed all night 
long like a wonderful but ever importunate 
presence. The wind blew, too, and there 
was a low-scudding rack and a half-smothered 
moon. As we rolled ourselves up in our 
blankets and rubber sheets and settled down, 
I looked out over the restless water. 

“The bay seems very full to-night—brim- 
ming,” I said. 

* Not brimming ozer, though,” said Jona- 
than. 

‘IT should hope not! But it does seem to 
me there are very few inches between it and 
our feet.” 

* And the tide is still rising, of course,” 
said Jonathan, by way of comfort. 

** Jonathan, | know just where high tide 
mark is, and we’re fully twelve inches above 
it.” 

Silence. 

‘“ Aren’t we ?” 

* Oh, was that a question ?” 
Jonathan. 
least that.” 

“Of course 
sometimes.” 

Silence. 

“Jonathan, do 
come ?” 

* Not exactly.” 

“Well, I don’t care. I love it, anyway. 
Only it seems so much bigger and colder at 
night ; the water does.” 

At last I drowsed, waking now and then 
to raise my head and just glance down at 
those waves; they certainly sounded as if 
they were lapping the sand close by my ear. 
No, there they were, quite within bounds, 
fully twenty feet away from my toes. Of 
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course it was all right. I slept again, and 
dreamed that the tide rose and rose, the 
waves ran merrily up the beach, ran up on 
both sides of us, closed in behind us. We 
were lying on a little sand island, and the 
waves nibbled at its edges—nibbled and nibbled 
and nibbled-—the island was being nibbled up. 
This would never do! We must move! I woke. 
Ripple, ripple, swash, ripple, ripple, szwash, 
went the unconscious waves. As I raised 
my head I saw the pale beach stretching off 
under the moon-washed mists of middle night. 
Reassured, I sank back, and when I waked 
again the big sun was well above the rim 
of the waters, and all the little waves were 
dancing and the wet curves of the beach 
were gleaming in the new day. 

The water was not always restless at night. 
The next time we camped we found a little 
harbor within a harbor, a crescent curve of 
fine white sand ending in a point of rock. 
In one of its clefts we made our fire and 
broiled our plover, ranging them on spits of 
bay so that they hung over the two edges of 
rock like people looking down into a minia- 
ture grand cafion. ‘There were nine of them, 
fat and sputtering, and while they cooked we 
made toast and arranged the camp. Then 
we had supper, and watched the red coals 
smoldering and the white moonlight filling 
the world with a radiance that put out the 
stars and brought the blue back to the sky. 
The little basin of the bay was quiet as a 
pool, the air was full of stillness, with now 
and then the hushed flip-flip of a tiny wave 
that had somehow strayed in from the tum- 
bling crowd outside. 

We slept well, but once Jonathan waked 
me. ‘ Look!” he whispered ; “ white heron !’’ 
I raised my head. ‘There, quite near us in 
the shallow water, stood a great pale bird, 
motionless, on one long, slim leg, his oval 
body, long neck, head, and bill clearly outlined 
against the bright water beyond. ‘The mirror 
of the water reflected perfectly the soft out- 
line, making a double creature, one above and 
one below, with that slim stem of leg between. 

I watched him until my neck grew tired. 
He never moved. Out beyond him, more 
dim, stood his mate, motionless too. Now 
and then they called to one another, with 
queer, harsh talk that made the stillness all 
the stiller when it closed in again. 

When we awoke they were gone, but we 
found the heronry that morning on one of the 
oak-covered knolls that rise like islands out 
of the heart of the great salt marshes. 


OUTLOOK 


All through the cruise the big winds were 
with us more than we had expected. They 
gave us for the most part a right good time. 
Once, indeed, we were threatened with some- 
thing rather serious. We were running down 
out of the Connecticut River, gliding smoothly 
over sleek water. It was delicious rowing, 
and the boat shot along swiftly. As we 
turned westward it grew rougher, but we 
were paying no special heed to this when 
suddenly I became conscious of something 
dark over my right shoulder. I turned my 
head, and found myself looking up into the 
evil heart of a dull-green breaker. I gasped, 
“Look out!’? and dug my oar. Jonathan 
glanced, pulled, there was a moment of doubt, 
then the huge dark bulk was shouldering 
heavily away, off our starboard quarter. It 
was only the first of its ugly company. 
Through sheer carelessness we had run, as 
it were, into an ambush—one of the worst 
bits of water on the Sound, where tide and 
river currents meet and wrangle. All around 
us were rearing, white-maned breakers, 
though the impression we got was less of 
their white manes than of their dark sides as 
they rose over us. Our problem was to 
meet each one fairly, and yet snatch every 
moment of respite to slant off toward the 
harborage inside the breakwaters. It took 
all our strength and all our skill, and all the 
resources of the good little boat. But we 
made it, after perhaps half an hour of stiff 
work. Then we rested, breathed, and went 
on. We did not talk much about it until we 
made camp that night. ‘Then, as we sat 
looking out over the quiet water, I told 
Jonathan about the shadow over my shoulder. 

* It was like seeing a ghost,” I said. “‘ No— 
more like feeling the hand of an enemy on 
your shoulder.” 

“The Black Douglas,” suggested Jonathan. 

“Ves. ‘Talk about the scientific attitude— 
you’ve just got to personify things when they 
come at you like that. That wave had an 
expression—an ugly one. I don’t wonder 
the Northmen felt as they did about the sea 
and the waves. ‘They took it all personally— 
they had to!” 

“Were you frightened ?” asked Jonathan. 

‘“ No, of course not,” I said, almost too 
promptly. Then I meditated. “I don’t 
know what you’d call it, but I believe I 
understand now what people mean when they 
talk about their hearts going down into their 
boots.” 

* Did yours ?” 

















IT WAS LIKE FEELING THE HAND OF 


but—well—it cer- 


* Why, not exactly ; 
tainly did feel suddenly very thick and heavy, 
as if it had dropped perhaps an inch or 
two.” 

“T believe,” said Jonathan, gently, “ you 
might almost call that being frightened.” 


“Yes, perhaps you miglit. 
you ?”” 

“ T didn’t like it; yes, I was anxious, and 
it made me tired to have been such a fool. 
lhe whole thing was absolutely unnecessary, 
you know, if we’d looked up the charts cate- 
fully.” 

“Or asked a few questions. 
know you hate to ask questions.” 

‘You could have asked them ?” 

“Well, anyway, aren’t you glad it hap- 
pened ?” 

“Oh, of course it was an experience.” 

“Do you want to do it again ?” 

“ No,” he was emphatic. ‘ Not with that 
load.” 

“ Neither do I.” 


Tell me, were 


But you 


If the winds sometimes wearied us a little, 
they helped us, too. We can never forget 
the evening we turned into the ‘I'hames River, 
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making for the shelter of a friend's hospitable 
roof. We had battled most of that day with 
the diagonal onslaughts of a southeast gale, 
bringing with it the full swing of the ocean 
swell. It was easier than a southwester 
would have been, but that was the best that 
could be said for it. 

We passed the last buoy and turned our 
bow north. And suddenly the great waves 
that had all day kept us on the defensive 
became our strong helpers. They took us 
up and swung us forward on our course with 
great sweeping rushes of motion. ‘The tide 
was setting in, too, and with that and our oars 
we were going almost as fast as the waves 
themselves, so that when one picked us up, 
it swung us a long way before it left us. We 
learned to watch for each roller, wait till it 
came up astern, then pull with all our might so 
that we went swooping down its long slope, 
its crest at first just behind our stern, but 
drawing more and more under us, until it 
passed beyond our bow and dropped us in 
the trough to wait for the next giant. It was 
like going in a swing, but with the downward 
rush very long and swift, and the upward rise 


short and slow. How long it took us to 
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make the two miles to our friend’s dock we 
shall never know. It was not an experience 
in time. We had a sense of being at one 
with the great primal forces of wind and 
water, and at one with them, not in their 
moments of poise, but in their moments of 
resistless power. 


After all, the only drawback to the cruise 
was that it was over too soon. When, in the 
quiet afternoon light of the last day, a famil- 
iar headland floated into view, my first feeling 
was one of joy; for beyond the headland 
what friendly faces waited for us—faces 
turned even now perhaps toward the east for 
a first glimpse of our little boat! But hard 
after this came a pang of regret—it was over, 
our water pilgrimage, and I wanted it to go 
on. 

It was over. And yet not really over, 
after all. I sometimes think that pleasures 
ought to be valued according to whether 
they are over when they ave over, or not. 
“You cannot eat your cake and have it too.” 
True, but that is because it is cake. ‘lhere 
are other things which you can eat and still 
have. And our rowboat cruise is one of 
these. It is over, and yet itis not over. It 
never will be. I can shut my eyes—indeed, 
I do not need even to shut them—and again 
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I am under the open sky; I am afloat in the 
sun and the wind, with the waters all around 
me. I see again the surf-edged curves of the 
beaches, the lines of the sand cliffs, the ragged 
horizon edge, cut and jagged by the waves. 
I feel the boat, I feel the oars, I am aware 
of damp, pure night air, and the sounds 
of the waves ceaselessly breaking on the 
sand. 

It is not over. Its best things are still 
ours, and those things which were hardly 
pleasures then have become such now. As 
we remember our aching muscles and blistered 
hands, we smile. As we recall times of in- 
tense weariness, of irritation, of anxiety, we 
find ourselves lingering over them with en- 
joyment. For memory does something won- 
derful with experience. It is a poet, and life 
is its raw material. I know that our cruise 
was made up of minutes, of oar-strokes—so 
many that to count them would be weariness 
unending. But in my memory these things 
are recreated. I see a boundless stretch of 
windy or peaceful waters. I see the endless 
line of misty coast. I see lovely islands, 
sleeping alone, waiting to be possessed by 
those who should come. And I see a little, 
little boat faring along the coast lands, out to 
the islands, over the waters—going on, and 
on, and on. 
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LETTERS TO THE OUTLOOK 


SIFTING THE IMMIGRANTS! 

In your issue of June | is an editorial, entitled 
“ Sifting the Immigrants,” which comments on 
the Dillingham Immigration Bill to the extent 
of criticising the illiteracy test provision which 
it contains and which constitutes only about one- 
fiftieth part of the bill. The bill, with the excep- 
tion of a few amendments, such as the much 
misrepresented and misunderstood Root amend- 
ment, contains legislation strongly recommended 
by the Congressional Immigration Commission 
after its five years’ searching investigation at 
home and abroad. That Commission was 
created during the last Administration of Colo- 
nel Roosevelt, as you know, and was composed 
of three distinguished experts appointed by 
him, three members of the House, and three 
members of the Senate. It has recently pre- 
sented to Congress a report of forty-two vol- 
umes of five hundred pages each, and has stated 
in its reports that our existing immigration laws 
are “weak and ineffectual,” that “there is a 
dangerous and apparently growing criminal 
element in the country due to immigration,” 
that “many undeniably undesirable persons 
enter every year,” etc. (House Document No. 
1489, Sixtieth Congress). 

The Dillingham Bill, which was introduced 
by Senator Dillingham, Chairman of the Immi- 
gration Commission, was drawn, as I under- 
stand, by the experts of the Commission under 
the Senator’s direction, and contains the legis- 
lative recommendations of that investigating 
body. It was introduced the 7th of last August, 
and reported to the Senate by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Immigration, of which Senator Lodge 
is Chairman, the 18th of last January, with cer- 
tain recommendations, among which were that 
the illiteracy test be stricken out by the Senate, 
as it would be the subject of a separate bill. 

The bill was considered and amended from 
time to time, until the 19th of April, when, after 
it had been before the Senate three months and 
a day and had been debated for three consecu- 
tive days, it was passed with only one vote 
recorded in opposition, the illiteracy test being 
kept in the bill by a most decisive vote of fifty- 
six to nine. 

Eight of the nine distinguished members of 
the Commission recommended the reading or 
illiteracy test “as the most feasible single 
method of restricting undesirable immigration,” 
and all nine agreed that “ substantial restriction 
is demanded by economic, social, and moral 
considerations,” stating that their voluminous 
report contained the reasons for such conclu- 
sions. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that six, or possibly seven, of the nine members 


_ t An editorial on this subject appears elsewhere in this 
issue.—THE EpIrTors. 


of the Commission entertained the very views 
expressed in your editorial previous to the in- 
vestigation, and that they were convinced, quite 
against their general impression, by the unan- 
swerable array of facts and indisputable condi- 
tions, that President Roosevelt was right when 
he stated and reiterated in one Message after 
another, and thereby forced upon Congress the 
legislation of 1906 and 1907 which resulted in 
the creation of the Commission, that “not 
only must our labor be protected by the tariff, 
but it should also be protected so far as possi- 
ble from the presence in the country of any 
laborers brought over by contract, or those who, 
coming freely, yet represent a standard of living 
so depressed that they undersell our men in the 
labor market and drag them to a lower level. 
There should be a comprehensive law enacted 
with the object of working threefold improve- 
ment over our present system. 

“First, we should aim to exclude absolutely 
not only all persons who are known to be 
believers in Anarchistic principles or members 
of Anarchistic societies, but also all persons who 
are of a low tendency or of unsavory reputation. 

“The second object of a proper immigration 
law ought to be to secure, by a careful and not 
merely perfunctory educational test, some intel- 
ligent capacity to appreciate American institu- 
tions and act sanely as American citizens. 
This would not keep out all Anarchists, for many 
of them belong to the intelligent criminal class. 
But it will do what is more in point: that is, 
tend to decrease the sum of ignorance, so potent 
in producing the envy, suspicion, malignant 
passion, and hatred of order, out of which 
Anarchistic sentiment naturally springs. 

“ Finally, all persons should be excluded who 
are below a certain standard of economic fitness 
to enter our industrial fields as competitors with 
American labor. 

“ Both the educational and economic test in a 
wise immigration law should be designed to 
protect and elevate the great body politic and 
social,” etc. (Annual Message, December 3, 
1901.) 

The investigations of the Commission show 
that Colonel Roosevelt stated accurately the 
urgent reasons why this country should have the 
illiteracy test and other immigration legislation, 
such as some new progressive countries have. 
The Commission’s investigations showed not 
only that it is the illiterate who are “ wheedled and 
cajoled ” into coming against our and their best 
interests, and are simply “ exploited ” in such in- 
dustries as those at Lawrence and Bethlehem, but 
that they form a fertile field for the corrupt boss 
and irresponsible agitator, and render working 
conditions here, because of their ignorance of our 
language and inability to read any language, much 
less sanitary, causing those conditions to become 
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much more unsafe, lowering standards of living, 
increasing congestion, etc. J. H. PATTEN. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


SELECTING THE IMMIGRANT 

In your issue of June | is an editorial on the 
Dillingham Bill more or less criticising the 
educational or illiteracy test recently recom- 
mended by the Congressional Immigration Com- 
mission, which made an exhaustive study of con- 
ditions and urged the legislation contained in 
the bill that was introduced by Senator Dilling- 
ham last August and which was before the Sen- 
ate from the middle of January until the 19th 
of April, when it passed the Senate after many 
days’ debate and most thorough consideration. 

Your editorial comes out squarely, as did the 
Commission, for “substantial restriction.” It 
points out clearly, as did the Commission, the 
urgent need of excluding “ physical, mental, and 
moral degenerates ; idlers, agitators, and cranks; 
transients” and those coming merely to pick up 
what they can find and bear it away; “those 
whose race peculiarities are such as to make 
intermarriage with the American people and 
assimilation into the American Nation unde- 
sirable, if not impossible,” etc. 

I believe that if the forty-two volumes of the 
Commission's report, which cost something like 
two hundred thousand dollars to publish, are 
gone over with the care that they were gone 
over by the experts of the Commission and the 
members of the Commission, the editors of 
The Outlook would come to the same conclu- 
sion that these experts and distinguished mem- 
bers of the Commission came to, namely, that 
the reading test is “the most feasible single 
method of restricting undesirable immigration.” 
At any rate, those experts and commissioners 
were opposed to the test when they undertook 
the investigation, but were convinced by the 
mass of facts gathered, and their study of them, 
that the illiteracy test would exclude the very 
objectionable elements that your editorial says 
should be “ sifted out.” 

It is all right to say that the dishonest and 
criminal class should be kept out; that those of 
bad character shouid be kept out ; that those who 
come merely to pick up what they can acquire 
by ruinous cutthroat competition should be 
kept out; but what test of transiency, crimi- 
nality, etc., is there better than ignorance and 
indifference to a rudimentary education and 
aversion to our public school system and repre- 
sentative and progressive institutions? Such 
characterize the very ones, and only the ones, 
that the illiteracy or educational test would hit. 

Statistics and facts gathered by the Commis- 
sion show that adult immigrants who cannot 
read or write are far, far less desirable, to state 
the conclusion most liberally, than those who 
can. They show that ignorance of reading 
some language goes hand in hand with igno- 
rance of a trade, tendency to settle in the con- 
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gested labor and city centers of a few North- 
eastern States, with lack of thrift, with a 
willingness to live in a manner that undermines 
our standards of living and the American home, 
with lack of any permanence or any passing 
interest in our public affairs, with availability 
for Anarchistic and Socialistic propaganda, with 
terrific increase in insanitation, accidents, and 
other awful conditions in our basic industries,etc. 
New York. WILLIAM B. GRIFFITH. 
[The subject of the control of immigration is 
not quite so new to The Outlook, and the views 
and arguments of the Commission are not quite 
so unfamiliar to The Outlook, as Mr. Griffith 
seems to assume. The statistics respecting the 
illiteracy of children of foreign-born and native 
parents do not lead to the conclusions which he 
reaches. The real selection of immigrants 
should be made, we repeat, at the ports of 
embarkation.—THE Eptrors.] 


TURKEY AND ITALY 


Writing at a distance of 6,000 miles, it is not 
easy to know just what may have happened 
before this letter appears in print, but I beg to be 
allowed to make one or two observations about 
the war between Italy and Turkey in view of Mr. 
Vincent Gatto’s letter in your issue of April 20. 

If one will take the trouble to compare Italy’s 
ultimatum, which was sent by the Italian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs last September to the 
Ottoman Chargé d’Affaires at Rome, with Mr. 
Gatto’s frank statement of the objects Italy had 
in embarking upon her “ Tripolitan conquest,” 
he will see that the ultimatum prudently makes 
no mention of two out of the three reasons for 
Italy’s action advanced by Mr. Gatto, namely, 
first, “to prevent being hemmed in and from 
losing her prestige on the Mediterranean ;” sec- 
ondly, “ national expansion, since she is over- 
populated.” However much Italy may feel 
pressure in these two directions, what justifica- 
tion, may I ask, does this give her for seizing a 
province that does not belong to her? Does 
the feeble condition of the owner of property 
justify another ethically in depriving that owner 
of his property? If such action is not ethically 
justified on general grounds, it can be still less 
justified when used in seeking “ to promote civ- 
ilization in a poorly governed region,” which 
constitutes Mr. Gatto’s third reason for uphold- 
ing Italy’s action in her “ Tripolitan conquest.” 

What natural right has Italy to Tripoli? 
Even if it were true that “had not Italy made 
her claims on Tripoli now another European 
Power would have seized the opportunity to 
take possession of it,” this would simply mean 
that that other Power, and not Italy, would be 
guilty of robbery. If Italy were cherishing such 
plans, how can one characterize the outward cor- 
diality with which Turkey’s heir apparent was 
received last July in Italy, culminating with the 
royal kiss bestowed upon Yusuf Izzedine by 
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King Victor Emmanuel? Is it to be wondered 
at that Ottoman citizens fail to be impressed 
with the genuineness of Italy’s desire to “ pro- 
mote civilization in a poorly governed region ” 
when she resorts to such means as the seizure 
of Tripoli in securing this object? 

Whatever the defects and the crimes of 
Turkey may be, and however little satisfaction 
there may be in the /« guogue argument, the 
accounts given by the London weekly “ Times,” 
November 3 and 10, of the action of the Italian 
army in the oasis near Tripoli last October— 
accounts which called out a grave letter from 
Mr. George Trevelyan, one of Italy’s stanchest 
friends—-make it difficult for Ottoman subjects 
to be convinced of Italy’s superiority in ques- 
tions of humanity. 

It is true that the Italian Government had 
compiained of alleged Turkish hostility toward 
Italian interests in Tripoli and Cyrenaica, but 
Italy’s ultimatum itself was obliged to acknowl- 
edge that Turkey had proposed to Italy to come 
to an understanding upon this subject, and had 
declared herself disposed to grant any economic 
concession compatible with the treaties in force 
and with the higher dignity and interest of Tur- 
key. (Luse the language of the English translation 
of the ultimatum given in the London “ Times.”) 

Supposing that no satisfactory conclusion 
could have been reached between the two na- 
tions, why should not resort have been had to 
the machinery of the Hague Tribunal to secure 
justice for Italy? Indeed, why should not this 
high court have been appealed to in the name 
of humanity and in the interests of civilization 
if Italy felt so deeply the necessity of undertak- 
ing a “ civilizing mission ” ? 

Meanwhile the war drags on, with loss to 
every one affected, and all Europe is becoming 
involved in material losses. If these material 
losses were the only ones, the world could well 
afford to suffer them, if some ethical principle 
was in the meantime being promoted; but, as 
the months pass by, racial and religious resent- 
ment, often of a fanatical type, is burning more 
and more fiercely, and where fanaticism is not 
kindled a freezing cynicism is setting in. If 
might makes right, if God is on the side of the 
heaviest battalions, then let such wars be de- 
fended and promoted; but Italy’s great men of 
the Risorgimento movement have taught the 
world better things, and to them we are eter- 
nally grateful. For, to quote from Trevelyan’s 
last work, *‘ Garibaldi and the Making of Italy,” 
‘the power of this great national movement 
[the Risorgimento] has fortunately been directed 
only to the securing of Italian liberty and not 
to the oppression of others. ... There is no 
me who can complain that he was enslaved in 
order that Italy might be free... . All diplo- 
nats now recognize .. . how great is Europe’s 
rain in peace and security by the success of the 
Risorgimento, in its own day the bugbear of 
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diplomats. The comparison by which 
modern Italy fails is the comparison of her 
achievement with the ideals and the character 
of the men of her own Risorgimento.” 

I would therefore appeal from Italy of the 
twentieth century to Italy of the nineteenth, that 
all the world may continue to believe with 
Trevelyan that “men of the Risorgimento are 
justified and have essentially succeeded in their 
aim. Their sufferings and their deeds are 
recorded not only as a high example and inspira- 
tion such as history too seldom affords, but 
because they have had practical consequences 
of great and beneficent import to succeeding 
generations.” Howarvp S. BiIss, 

President of the Syrian Protestant College. 

Beiriit, Syria. 


A REAL BASIS FOR UNION 


[When a man advocates a course of action, 
his words come with more force if he has shown 
what he means byhis deeds. The writer of the 
following letter was formerly in the active min- 
istry. He left that to render moral service to 
the community in another way, and became 
Mayor of Santa Cruz, California. And he 
believes that he has accomplished more good in 
office than he did before. He looks upon his 
work as done on behalf of every-day, common 
morality. As a result of his administration, it 
is said that in that city every house of prostitu- 
tion has been closed; and he has, moreover, 
declared that any mayor of the State could do 
likewise. He believes that the people who are 
now separating into groups of churches should 
band together for public morals as the vicious 
organize for vice, and could do so with the 
same effectiveness. His letter is as follows.— 
THE Epirors.] 

As a preliminary to unity of organizations, I 
venture to suggest that the way may be pre- 
pared for such unity by a closer union for the 
cause of good morals, which is a common pur- 
pose in religious effort. Until the soil is pre- 
pared it is unlikely that anything of a religious 
nature worth while will grow. Every commu- 
nity, big and little, can be delivered from much, 
perhaps most, of its evil influences whenever 
those who now concentrate their efforts upon 
church work will set apart a portion of their 
time and direct their best energies to the moral 
improvement of the communities in which they 
live. This does not imply that they. need to 
neglect church work, but that they wztfe with 
workers in other churches for the moral uplift 
of their communities. Such a church unity is 
practicable everywhere, and it can be utilized 
with materials already available. It does not 
touch the sensitive denominational or theologi- 
cal nerves of those who are insulated in their 
own heredity. It is not open to any of the 
objections usually urged against organic unity. 


Santa Cruz, California, GEORGE W., STONE. 





BY THE WAY 


Three blind men were graduated this year from 
Columbia University in New York City. These 
young men took the regular four years’ course. 
They asked no favors and received none except 
those which every considerate person extends to 
the afflicted. In the examinations the questions 
were read to them and they were allowed to type- 
write the answers. They have to a certain extent 
worked their way through college. 

Another triumph for a blind student was the 
graduation from Goucher College, Baltimore, of 
Miss Mary Melvin, who was among the first in her 
class and who received a golden Phi Beta Kappa 
key as a tribute to her scholarship. 

The “Sphere,” of London, prints a picture 
showing a new defensive weapon which is being 
provided for some of the English constabulary. 
It consists of a metal shield, designed to protect the 
user from missiles thrown by rioters. When not in 
use it is carried on the back like a knapsack. With 
this shield covering his head and breast, the English 
policeman somewhat resembles a medizval warrior. 
Are body armor and the shirt of mail to return next ? 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has 2,040 employees 
on its active list who have been with the road for 
forty years or more; 489 (some of these are pen- 
sioned) who have been fifty years in the service of 
the company; and one who has been on the rolls 
since July, 1846—nearly sixty-six years! 

The twelfth International Navigation Congress, 
which included many foreign naval and military 
attachés among its delegates, held its triennial ses- 
sion in New York City this month. The official 
investigations of the Titanic disaster not having 
been completed in time for action by this Congress, 
that calamity, which otherwise would fittingly have 
taken up much of the attention of the Congress, 
will be considered by the next Navigation Congress, 
which will meet in 1915. 

Eight hours for a day’s work is as yet an unreal- 
ized ideal for the majority of workers, but a still 
shorter labor day is advocated by Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison. “ Industry,” he says, “ cannot be in a healthy 
state until seven hours as the normal standard of a 
day’s labor and a fixed living wage are recognized as 
merely an irreducible part of the remuneration, the 
remainder being a proportion of profits from the 
work done.” * 

A member of the delegation of eminent French- 
men who came to America with Rodin’s Champlain 
statue has this to say of his visit: “ I found New 
York absolutely an original and astounding city. . . . 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Station, the Washing- 
ton Library, and other monuments, are remarkable 
constructions, indicating at the same time a knowl- 
edge of fine traditions and the germs of viparious 
originality.””. Viparious ? The scholarly Frenchman 
must have been reading Bulwer, “ A cat the most 
viparious is limited to nine lives.” 

At the recent sale of the art collection of M. 
Jacques Doucet in Paris a portrait by Fragonard 
sold for $30,400. One of Fragonard’s pictures now 
in the Louvre, “ Calirrhoé,” was, it is said, bought 
by Louis X VI for $500, and the artist had to wait 
eight years before he could collect even this sum. 
Another of Fragonard’s pictures, also in the Louvre, 
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was picked up by a collector, at a time when the 
artist was out of fashion, for twenty francs. 


Another object in Doucet’s collection which at- 
tracted spirited bidding (it finally brought $90,000) 
was the sculptor Houdon’s bust of his ten-months- 
old daughter. Houdon, it will be recalled, is repre- 
sented in this country by his statue of Washington 
in the Capitol at Richmond. Houdon made the 
head of this statue from a plaster cast which he 
took from life at Mount Vernon in 1785; the rest of 
the statue was made in Paris with Gouverneur 
Morris as a model. 


Dr. C. C. Miller, one of America’s leading authori- 
ties on apiculture, is reported to have harvested 
24,000 pounds of white clover honey in one season, 
and to have sold it for twenty cents a pound. An- 
other professional bee-keeper, Mr. T. P. Robinson 
of Texas, has produced in one season 100,000 pounds 
of honey. Southern honey, however, it is said, is, 
owing to climatic conditions, not so concentrated 
as Northern honey, and hence does not command 
so high a price. 

Postal savings banks, according to the Postmaster- 
General’s report, are steadily growing in popularity 
and in the amount of their deposits. In the 7,866 
postal banks in operation on April 30 there were 
deposits of $17,200,000. New Orleans shows the 
greatest relative gain, 169.2 per cent, and the highest 
average deposit, $45.78. Portland, Oregon, is the 
third city in the amount of deposits, New York being 
first and Chicago second. 


In these latter days a huge ocean steamship may 
be held for sale by a ship-building company as a 
dry-goods man keeps an unsalable piece of calico 
on his shelves. Sixteen years ago the Kaiser 
Friedrich, a 12,000-ton steamer, was built in Ger- 
many. She has been waiting a buyer ever since, 
and has now at last been disposed of, at a “ marked 
down” sale, to a French syndicate for the South 
American service. She cost her builders $2,400,000 
and her keep for sixteen years, and was sold for 
$800,000. 


Motor vehicles are said now to exceed in number 
those drawn by horses in London. Motor buses 
have completely displaced the old-fashioned kind, 
and London’s motor cabs outnumber the horse cabs 
by nearly nine to one. 

The escape of Prince Krapotkin from a Russian 
prison, graphically described by George Kennan in 
the current “ Century,” must be placed, for ingenu- 
ity of plan and boldness of execution, with the his- 
toric escapes of Baron von Trenck, Grotius, Casa- 
nova, and Cellini. Its success resulted, not from 
the use of files, ropes, etc., but from the most careful 
co-operation of a number of persons outside the 
prison and one bold dash for liberty on the part of 
the prisoner at a favorable moment. 


Concerning Mr. E. S. Curtis’s statement, quoted 
recently on this page, that there‘are to-day only 
100,000 full-blooded Indians in North America, a 
subscriber calls our attention to the returns of the 
Thirteenth Census, dated April 15, 1910, which give 
the number of full-blooded Indians in the “ conti 
nental United States ” as 150,053, and in Alaska as 
21,456; the total number of all classes being 291,014. 
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